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The Challenge of the Religious Education Association 
J. M. ArtMAN 


The challenge of the Religious Education Association, as we see it, 
is the focusing of all moral and religious leadership of the nation on the 
spiritualization of our citizenship through: 


(1) Cultivating better understanding and relationships between all great re- 
ligious groups. 


(2) Developing for the nation a more practical working philosophy of the 
relation of religion and education. 


(3) Inspiring leadership of all great areas of human interest to lead their 
respective groups to a realization of their moral and spiritual possibilities, both 
within and between groups. 


(4) Creating, by great souls, a growing literature on ways and means of spir- 
itualizing together (Catholic, Jew, Protestant) our citizenship. 


(5) Conducting local regional and national conventions and congresses on 
various interests pertinent to this process of human engineering. 


There is pressing need for responding to the challenge in certain 
areas of living. 


(1) There is great need, especially in Protestantism, of the recognition of 
the total church as an educational enterprise. The concept of religious education 
on the part of religious educators and the ecclesiasticism on the part of pastors has 
proved inadequate for the meeting of our life needs. Ministers, rabbis and priests 
must become master strategists in the building of character, individual and social. 


(2) There is a new recognition of the home as the foremost of character pro- 
ducing agencies. The church, the school and other social agencies need to face the 
fact that only in working with the family can the best results in character develop- 
ment be obtained. The Religious Education Association can help in relating the 
work of the biologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists and leaders in all 
areas of knowledge to this problem and in finding a more wholesome integration of 
our character education processes with that of the family. 


(3) There is need for a frank facing of the implications of current philos- 
ophies. The philosophy of life determines the direction and content of living. 
What, for example, is the significance to character and religious education of the 
philosophy of John Dewey? Is his philosophy, as generally conceived, the real 
Dewey? What about humanism and theism, fundamentalism and modernism? The 
R. E. A. is champion of no “ism.” It has a duty in pointing to results of all asso- 
ciations and in stimulating the search for deeper truth. 


(4) There is need for stimulating the leaders of business and the leaders of 
religion and education to answer, once and for all, whether “man exists for indus- 
try or industry for man.” The economic process is the major determinant of char- 
acter in our generation. What shall we expect of this process and how shall we 
use education to stimulate the development of character within industry? 


(5) There is need for profound study of the present conflict over the prohibi- 
tion situation. There must be unprejudiced study to discover the actual facts in- 
volved, together with the unswerving determination to follow where the facts lead. 
This will undoubtedly require study of the reasons for license and cynicism toward 
all law on the part of our intellectuals and the attitude of futility toward effecting 
a remedy on the part of the average citizen. 
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News Notes and Editorial Comments 


Race Relations 


ane is known throughout the 
world as a land of freedom. Its 
people are known as a hospitable people. 
But both American freedom and Ameri- 
can hospitality seem to be restricted to 
one race—the American white race. 
Americans have not yet learned the 
beauty and meaning of an all-encompass- 
ing courtesy. 

Indians, Negroes, Japanese, Chinese, 
Mexicans, make their homes in the 
United States and Canada. Whether they 
were brought here or whether they came 
of their own accord is not the question. 
They are here and economic, social and 
cultural relations of some sort are in- 
evitable. What relationships are we de- 
veloping with these strangers? What re- 
lationships must be developed ? 

Naturally, the presence of these people 
has placed the American white people 
under economic stress, for they can work 
cheaply because they live more econom- 
ically. Their presence has placed us 
under social stress because we have not 
yet learned how to live with these 
strangers of different cultures. 

The race question is becoming more 
and more of a challenge to the American 
white race. The minority races are say- 
ing that the American pretense of cul- 
ture, so evidently based upon race caste, 
while claiming to be religious in spirit, is 
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really hypocritical and false to the Ameri- 
can ideal. Can not the people of America 
face the situation intelligently and sym- 
pathetically, recognize differences, dis- 
cover similarities and create a friendli- 
ness and neighborliness so necessary for 
the development of a real American cul- 
ture? 

Each of the many races in America has 
much to contribute to our civilization if 
we are not too proud to learn; if we are 
able to look behind the color of the skin 
of a people and see the soul. What does 
it matter if a man’s skin is black or red 
or yellow if the inner man is white? All 
of these people—Mexican, Indian, Negro, 
Japanese, Chinese—come into being, live 
and love and die as white people do. 
Often their culture in their homeland is 
superior to ours. So far scientific study 
has not proved that their brain is inferior 
to ours. 

It behooves us, then, as Americans 
and as lovers of freedom, to treat them 
hospitably, to learn to appreciate the good 
that is in them and acknowledge their 
differences, to accept gratefully from 
them the things which they can give us 
and to enable them so to live as to make 
for the highest and finest development of 
us all. Such is the spirit of true neigh- 
borliness. 

We Americans of all groups who still 
have imbedded in us the attitude of free- 
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dom have a great responsibility. It is 
the responsibility of showing mankind a 
way of living which respects all and chal- 
lenges each group to deliver of its best 
to the common good of all. Neighborli- 
ness which is real, neighborliness which 
is based upon the faith of greatness of 
personality capacity in all, is the oppor- 
tunity awaiting those who wish a full 
grown culture, a genuine religiousness. 

Some of the papers in this issue reveal 
the impossible situation in which our own 
American practice places these strangers. 
They also give a host of suggestions that 
teachers in religious schools and public 
schools can use in building the type of 
racial attitudes which our children must 
have if the problem of race relations is to 
be solved. We are presenting these ar- 
ticles in the hope that they will make a 
contribution to a further understanding 
of the situation Editorial Staff. 





An Account of a Visit to a College 
for Negroes’ 


VISITED ——— College last Satur- 

day, May 31, 1930. As examina- 
tions had just been finished on Friday, 
I found all the buildings closed, except 
three—the administration building, the 
library building and the chapel. I just 
missed Miss , the president, but 
the girl (Negro) on duty in the office 
carried me over the campus. 

This was my first contact with an 
“educated Negro.” This girl is very re- 
fined and cultured and has a pleasing 
personality. 

She gave me something of the history 
of the various buildings and of the work 
carried on in each. She told me about 
the curriculum, school activities, and so 
forth. 

There are about 350 students there; 
something over two hundred are board- 
ing students. There are about sixty 
teachers, a majority of whom are white. 





i. By one of the students in the sociology class 
of a southern university. 
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More interesting to me than either the 
campus or the buildings was this Negro 
girl. We talked for nearly an hour after 
having looked over the campus. I found 
we had much in common. Our interests 
were much the same. We discussed our 
respective schools, the courses, the teach- 
ers, the school activities, “our ambitions,” 
or what we hoped to do when we finished 
school. When I left she insisted that I 
come again and to be sure to come next 
year when she would be here in school 
again. Her home is at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute and she will spend the summer there. 

Coming home on the car, I thought 
over my visit and I asked myself the 
question: “Would you be willing to ac- 
cept this girl as a personal friend, wel- 
come her into your house, go to school 
with her?” To my amazement I found 
I could not find a single objection to any 
of these things! In fact, I felt I would 
welcome such an opportunity. I fancied 
I had been very tolerant in my attitude 
toward the Negro, but after my visit I 
realized that I had harbored a sense of 
prejudice in my mind even toward the 
educated ones, in spite of my good in- 
tentions. 

But I do feel a very deep respect for 
this race who has made progress in spite 
of their disadvantages. I wonder if we, 
as a race, had been in their place and 
undergone what they have, would we 
have made the progress and reached the 
height of development they have reached ? 
I have my doubts. 





The Sixth Seminar in Mexico 


HE SIXTH SEMINAR in Mexico, 

under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, will be held in Mexico City, 
July 4-24, 1931. The program will in- 
clude conferences designed to furnish a 
comprehensive survey of the Mexican 
situation—political, economic, religious, 
cultural, racial—the majority of the 
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speakers being Mexicans—members of 
the Mexican government, professors in 
the National University, economists, 
bankers, experts on agrarian develop- 
ments, education, oil laws, the church, 
labor, the arts and so forth; round table 
meetings, under the leadership of au- 
thorities in their respective fields, for the 
purpose of critically analysing the ma- 
terial presented in the larger conferences ; 
and field trips planned for the purpose 
of introducing members of the Seminar 


to typical villages, rural and urban 
schools, agricultural and industrial ex- 


periments and scenes of special archaeol- 
ogical and ethnological interest. 

It is likely that the relationship be- 
tween the United States and Mexico will 
be of world consequence—ethically, com- 
mercially, culturally. Public opinion 
throughout the United States needs to be 
developed, making us sensitive of the 
peculiar genius of the Mexican, apprecia- 
tive of his artistic and cultural gifts and 
concerned with the creation of relations 
of mutual respect between the peoples of 
the two republics. The seminars in 
Mexico have done much to bring this 
about. They are quite definitely selective, 
and our leaders who go to Mexico come 
back with a clearer conception and under- 
standing of the people and the many 
things which they have to contribute to 
civilization. This undoubtedly means 
much, for our leaders have unlimited op- 
portunities to spread this understanding 
and respect in everyday contacts. 

Of course, members of such a seminar 
can only make a beginning in under- 
standing a people in the short period of 
three weeks, but without such beginnings 
misunderstanding rather than  under- 
standing is liable to grow. 





A Peace Manifesto 
HE JOINT PEACE COUNCIL, in 


which are associated the Friends’ 
International Service Council, the Inter- 
national Antimilitarist Bureau, the Inter- 
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national Co-operative Women’s Guild, the 
International Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, the International Union of Anti- 
militarist Ministers and Clergymen, the 
Peace Committee of the Society of 
Friends, the War Resisters’ International 
and the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, has drawn up 
ten thousand copies of the “Manifesto 
Against Conscription and Military Train- 
ing of Youth” and sent them to the press 
in more than fifty countries. The Mani- 
festo follows: 


MANIFESTO AGAINST CONSCRIPTION AND MILI- 
TARY TRAINING OF YOUTH 


The governments of the world now officially 
acknowledge the supreme claims of peace. In 
the Paris Pact they have repudiated war as an 
instrument of national policy. Nevertheless 
preparation for war continues. Especially pro- 
nounced is the contrast between the peace dec- 
larations of governments and the maintenance 
and extension of military training. 

Military training takes two forms. In many 
countries it is imposed by law. In other coun- 
tries, whilst nominally voluntary, it is imposed 
on a wide scale by moral or economic pressure. 
Furthermore, all governments claim the ulti- 
mate right to demand war service from their 
citizens, men and women. 

We urge that the time has come when every 
sincere lover of peace should demand the aboli- 
tion of military training of youth and should 
deny the right of governments to impose con- 
scription. Conscription subjects the individual 
entirely to the military powers. It is a form 
of servitude, the habitual acceptance of which 
only illustrates its deadening effect. 

Military training is training of mind and 
body in the technique of killing. It is education 
for war. It is the perpetuation of the war 
mentality. It prevents the development of the 
will to peace. The older generation commits 
a grave crime against the younger generation 
when in schools, universities, official and private 
organizations, it educates youth, often under 
the pretext of physical training in the science 
of war. 

The peace treaties imposed on the defeated 
countries the suppression of conscription and 
the military training of youth. It is time for 
the peoples of the world to take the initiative 
in freeing themselves from both. 

If governments fail to recognize the strength 
of the revolt against war, they must expect the 
resistance of those for whom loyalty to mankind 
and conscience is supreme. 

Let the peoples of all countries demand: An 
end to militarisation and conscription! Educa- 
tion for humanity and peace! 
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Conference on Christian Culture 
in the Church College 


CONFERENCE, under the aus- 

pices of the Board of Education of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
was held in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 20, 1930. The need for the confer- 
ence, in the minds of its leaders, arose 
from “a study of the curricula of colleges 
and seminaries and the statements of 
teachers who decried the lack of correla- 
tion.” 

The program centered around the 
question of “Christian Culture in the 
Church College.” The specific topics dis- 
cussed were: (1) The Students as They 
Come to College—Intellectually, Socially, 
Spiritually; (2) The Procedure of the 
College in Developing the Christian Life 
of Students; (3) The Atmosphere of the 
College in Developing the Christian Life 
of Students; (4) Student Activities in 
Developing the Christian Life of the Stu- 
dents. 

The findings, unanimously adopted by 
the conference, were: 

(1) That the average high school 
graduate has very meager knowledge of 
the Bible. 

(2) That the first course in Bible in 
our colleges should be a survey course. 

(3) That mere courses in the Bible 
are not necessarily sufficient for entrance 
into the seminary. The theological stu- 
dent needs: (a) an intelligent interest in 
the Bible; (b)an attitude of mind which 
secures a larger conception of God, man 
and life; (c) the inner voice of holy 
Scripture. 

(4) That colleges must not attempt 
to miniature seminaries and seminaries 
must not expect the colleges to do what 
they themselves (the seminaries) should 
do. 

(5) That students, in college, intend- 
ing to enter a seminary, should take the 
fundamental cultural courses. 

(6) That the Board of Education be 
requested to appoint a committee: 
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(a) To investigate the present pur- 
pose and content of college and seminary 
courses in English Bible, apologetics, 
ethics, church history and religious edu- 
cation. 

(b) To ascertain the possible con- 
tributions of general education courses 
and of psychology to seminary work in 
religious education. 

(c) To define or redefine the specific 
purposes of each—college and seminary 
courses,—growing out of a definite un- 
derstanding of the existing situation. 





Annual Convention 


S ANNOUNCED in the December 

1930 issue of Religious Educa- 

tion, the annual convention of the Re- 

ligious Education Association will be 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, April 15-17. 

The program will deal with “Emerging 
Spiritual Values” with emphasis upon 
the economic situation. The conference 
will seek to answer the questions: “What 
does it mean to a person to live religiously 
in the present situation in the United 
States and Canada with reference to un- 
employment?” and “What are the pro- 
cesses of religious education to help peo- 
ple live thus ?” 

There will be four general meetings 
and three half days will be devoted to 
sectional discussions. The conference 
will be organized in four discussion 
groups—representatives of organized re- 
ligious agencies (Jewish, Catholic, Pro- 
testant), representatives of educational 
agencies (universities, colleges, semi- 
naries, public schools, private schools), 
representatives of social agencies and rep- 
resentatives of business organizations. 

Each group will study the agencies they 
represent with a view of learning what 
the agencies are doing to spiritualize the 
tension points of the economic order and 
of discovering what should be done. They 
will also attempt to outline a method of 
future procedure for their agencies. 

Each of these ranges of interest will 
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be guided by a commission composed of 
pivotal leaders in their respective fields. 

This convention will be distinguished 
not so much by an effort at further diag- 
nosis but by the assembling of the facts 
already available with emphasis placed 
upon devising ways and means for the 
character-religious agencies to come to 
grips with the problems involved. 

The questions to be discussed are of 
such vast importance to our generation 
that the leaders of all agencies should 
make it a point to be present. Put the 
date on your calendar pad now. 





Silver Anniversary of the Journal 
I‘ April the journal will celebrate 

its silver anniversary—twenty-five 
years of distinctive service in the fields 
of religion and education. For the mem- 
bers and friends who have read the jour- 
nal through that time, we need not review 
its achievements. Through its articles 
and symposia it has led the way in the 
discussion of many of the components of 
religious education which are now so 
much a part of the accepted order that 
we sometimes forget they were ever new 
and experimental. The list of contribu- 
tors to the journal through these years 
contains many names of distinction and 
authority, names representative of many 
faiths and creeds. The contributions 
bear the high spirit of sharing the best 
thought and effort in behalf of realizing 
religious and educational ideals. It 
seems fitting that the occasion of this an- 
niversary be utilized in recounting the 
values of our experience, taking stock of 
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our present opportunities and looking 
thoughtfully into the future. 

As a part of this silver anniversary ob- 
servance we hope to call national atten- 
tion to the journal. We expect to issue 
a special pamphlet, or section of a jour- 
nal, containing appraisals of the journal 
by members of the Association and to 
make known the significance of the jour- 
nal by means of increased publicity. It is 
hoped that the celebration of this anni- 
versary will result in securing at least one 
thousand new members this year and ten 
thousand dollars in additional income. 

Plans are under way for the holding 
of regional dinners in the cities where we 
have regional committees or groups of 
interested friends. Committees are now 
at work on the silver anniversary dinner 
which will be held in Chicago on April 
10. As the plans become more definite 
they will be made known through these 
columns. 

The Editorial Committee earnestly 
hopes the readers of the journal will 
share the spirit of this anniversary occa- 
sion by sending their suggestions as to 
the most fruitful way to celebrate this 
quarter century of achievement. 





Thanks! 


HE MEMBERS of the Executive 

Committee wish to express deep 
appreciation and gratitude to those mem- 
bers of the Association who responded so 
heartily to our request for a Christmas 
gift. The amounts received in gifts and 
in dues were sufficient to meet the con- 
ditions of the contingent contribution 
which we were endeavoring to secure. 








Red Man and White 


FrorA WARREN SEYMOUR 


Member of Board of Indian Commissioners 


66] WISH people had some idea what 
Indians are today,” said a Chero- 
kee lad to me a week or two ago. 

He had in a sentence expressed one 
of the greatest obstacles to a satisfactory 
relationship between the average citizen 
of our republic and the descendant of the 
earliest native Americans. 

There are those who view the Indian 
with antagonism; there are those who 
are animated by the warmest kindliness ; 
but in either case the feeling is based on 
the events of a century ago rather than 
on the facts of the present. It seems 
easy enough to think of the Indian as a 
bit of history or archaeology, as hair- 
raising adventure or thrilling romance. 
To approach him as an individual living 
an actual existence in the modern world 
is too difficult. 

Already, by a week or two of looking 
for work in this winter of unemploy- 
ment, our Cherokee boy had learned that 
people were more interested in the primi- 
tive customs his people abandoned gen- 
erations ago than in his very present 
need for gainful employment; that as an 
entertainer in feathered headdress he 
would be received with acclaim, while as a 
high school graduate with some practical 
training in mechanics his abilities might 
go for some time unused. Already he 
had become acquainted with the round of 
sympathetic questioning about his old 
wild life, his native costume, his tribal 
dances—questions as meaningless to a 
boy of his tribe as to the child of any 
American city. Already he has found 


that the public expects him to be wild, 
wishes him to be wild, is disappointed 
if he shows real adaptation to civilization. 
He looks about him and sees other Indian 
young men and women who are living 
unnoticed and busy lives after the fashion 
of other races; he sees still others who 
respond to the popular desire for romance 
and color and become professicually 
Indian in dress and manner. If he de- 
cides to rely on industry rather than 
showmanship it is a high tribute to his 
character and will. 

It is away from the reservation that 
the Indian most frequently encounters 
this seemingly friendly exploitation of 
beads and blanket. Nearer his native 
heath he is apt to complain of a feeling 
against him, a prejudice which refuses to 
admit him to an equal standing with the 
white race. Between these two very dif- 
ferent attitudes he may well be perplexed. 

Strangely enough, both these attitudes 
—and it is difficult to say which, in the 
long run, is more harmful to the Indian 
—are the outcome of ideas and policies 
intended to benefit the red man. Both 
are rooted in a deep ignorance of what 
the Indian is, where he really stands 
today and in what direction he is going. 
Both can be modified only by real ac- 
quaintance with the Indian and _ real 
knowledge of his position. 

The attitude of antagonism which one 
finds in many a western state or county 
is, in part, an outgrowth of warfare not 
yet passed out of the memory of living 
men. Forty years ago the word Apache 
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was a synonym for all that was most to 
be feared—cruelty, rapine, slaughter, in 
ways fiendish almost beyond imagination. 
It is not surprising that the Apaches of 
this generation, in general a set of harm- 
less though dirty pensioners, still share 
somewhat in that earlier reputation. Men 
still live who followed Chief Joseph on 
his long retreat and saw the mangled 
victims left behind in the march; they 
may be pardoned if they are sometimes 
indignant when the valiant Nez Perce is 
lauded as the soul of knightly chivalry. 
But if the echoes of warfare were all, 
these would pass quickly enough. After 
a few years we not only forgive our ene- 
mies, but we glorify them to such an ex- 
tent that it seems scarcely possible to ex- 
cuse our friends for coming to our aid. 

Deeper than this lies the feeling of re- 
sentment between the Indian and the 
white pioneer. The paternal care of the 
government for the Indian serves to cre- 
ate a difference and a jealousy which can 
scarcely be avoided. The white man 
works to wrest a living from the soil; 
he must pay the government for the acres 
he homesteads, in both money and toil. 
The Indian not only has his land without 
taxation but is little inclined to make use 
of it however rich it may be. The white 
man’s children seek education; the In- 
dian complains that the opportunity is 
forced upon his family. The white man 
must obey the law; the Indian is held 
immune from many an enactment both in 
civil and in criminal procedure. On 
many a western prairie there are to be 
found physicians and hospitals for the 
Indian while the white farmer of the re- 
gion has to meet the emergencies of life 
and death without such aids. 

I would by no means deny to the In- 
dian any real benefits which have been 
given him. Health and education are 
fundamental needs which should be sup- 
plied him the more freely because he has 
in many cases not learned to feel them 
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as needs. Concerning the freedom from 
taxation and the immunity from the law, 
there is grave room for question whether 
these supposed boons do not take from 
the Indian more than they give. Intended 
for an earlier period of time, they may 
have served their purpose and outlasted 
it. Today they can scarcely fail to cre- 
ate a barrier between the red man and 
his white neighbor which retards the day 
of complete acceptance. In my visits to 
Indian jurisdictions all over the country, 
I find the sentiment for an equal enforce- 
ment of the laws strong among both red 
men and white. In all but a few in- 
stances, the “tribal laws” have long since 
passed from the realm of actuality. 

Yet even in those cases of Indians who 
have reached a status of amenability to 
local law, the enforcement of that law is 
sometimes withheld. “They pay no 
taxes,” the argument is often proffered; 
“why then should this country, supported 
by the taxes of its people, be burdened 
with the expense of maintaining courts 
and sheriffs, jails and wardens, to pun- 
ish Indian misdeeds? They belong to the 
federal government; let it take care of 
them.” Firmly fixed in the public mind 
is the idea that whatever befalls the In- 
dian, he is to be forever the concern of 
the great white father at Washington. 
He will never achieve the status of a 
man among other men until this ward- 
ship can be discarded. 

Yet it can readily be seen that those 
who resent what appears to them to be 
the more favored status of the Indian 
still desire that status to be continued. 
The merchants of any town on or adjoin- 
ing an Indian reservation prefer to have 
the United States government as a guar- 
antor for any debts the Indian may wish 
to assume. The officials of the county 
naturally prefer to shift to other shoul- 
ders the burdens of poor relief and law 
enforcement whenever possible. An in- 
stitution for education or health, main- 
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tained by appropriation from the public 
treasury, means increased business for 
local merchants, another outlet for local 
produce. Hence it has often happened 
that a community, after objection to an 
Indian school or hospital or sanatorium, 
has, on second thought, brought consid- 
erable political pressure to bear to bring 
about its reinstatement. Many schools 
have been preserved when their real use- 
fulness to the Indian is past because of 
this realization of their worth as a busi- 
ness asset. 

Some of the local prejudices against 
Indians have been wearing off in recent 
years, as the fires of battle have long 
since subsided. Wherever the Indian is 
making a perceptible advance in civiliza- 
tion, the response in public feeling is to 
be observed. More than half of the In- 
dian children attend the public schools of 
the states in which they live. Where they 
are surrounded by a white population 
sufficient to make this a real mingling of 
the races, a great improvement in rela- 
tions follows. The Crows, in southwest- 
ern Montana, have now for ten years at- 
tended the public schools. Although for 
home use they still retain their own 
tongue, their use of the English language 
is now notably free and their attitude to- 
ward the white race is without that dis- 
trust and taciturnity which too often 
mark the dealing of the red man with 
the white. A normal relationship be- 
tween the children in the schools has 
tended to normalize the communication 
between adults. This points the way to 
the goal of racial harmony and under- 
standing. 

In other words, the sooner we remove 
the artificial differences which set the 
Indian apart and keep him out of touch 
with his fellows, the more natural and 
satisfactory will be his relation to those 
fellows. This is not something, however, 
which can be done by a single wave of 
the magic wand of legislation. We have 
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always assumed, in our dealings with the 
red man, that another law or two will 
solve all his and our difficulties. Human 
relations are a much deeper matter than 
law. They grow over a period of years, 
not like mushrooms bursting into growth 
on the instant. The government of the 
United States can not and should not 
abandon in a moment the towering struc- 
ture of law which has been built and 
decorated and festooned and garlanded 
by law after law for the past century 
and a half. But that a goodly portion 
of the fretwork and gargoyles, the scroll- 
work and gewgaws, is no longer either 
useful or beautiful, is obvious. Every 
step that is taken should be toward pres- 
ent simplification and final release. 

When we turn from the western neigh- 
bor of the Indian to his friends in the 
east, we find a smothering kind of appre- 
ciation which is probably quite as stulti- 
fying to Indian ambition and character 
as the unfriendliness that has been de- 
scribed. An old play depicted a gushing 
young miss asking Strongheart how long 
he had been in America. Perhaps this 
was sure to bring a laugh, but it is more 
probable that any one of the audience 
would have asked him this or a similarly 
foolish question. That the Indian was 
in the Stone Age when Europeans first 
reached these shores is not to be denied ; 
but to assume that he has remained in 
the Stone Age through three hundred 
years of contact with a different stage of 
civilization is palpably absurd. Yet this 
assumption is accepted without question 
by nine-tenths of those living apart from 
the Indian country. 

Our system of education not only per- 
mits this belief but actually fosters it. 
The pedagogical theory of recent years 
maintains that children should learn of 
certain stages of civilization when they 
themselves are at ages most nearly in 
accord with such periods. Acting on this 
theory, those who guide the infant mind 
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have agreed that the years of seven and 
eight are the time when the child most 
nearly approximates the development of 
the cave man. Hence in the third grade 
he is taught about the modern men of 
the Stone Age. Beautiful little legends 
advise him how Hiawatha chipped the 
stone for the arrowhead, how someone 
slew the deer and cured the hide to make 
a garment. All this is very picturesque 
and interesting to a seven-year-old. When 
the next year is reached the Indian is 
dismissed and the child proceeds to study 
transportation or some other vast sub- 
ject in equally simplified version. 

The fallacy lies in the idea that the 
Indian is still the man of the Stone Age. 
The evil result is that these white pupils, 
when grown, still approach the American 
Indian of today with the mental attitude 
and grasp of a child of seven. There is 
no realization that the Indian is a human 
being in the modern world; he is a beau- 
tiful and romantic survival to be the sub- 
ject of admiring Ah’s and Oh’s. If he, 
though his family home is on the Penob- 
scot, can be induced to attire himself in 
a warbonnet of the Plains Indians and 
a serape of Mexican make, and to caper 
about in imitation of a Californian 
feather dance or a Pueblo incantation for 
rain, applause and commendation are as- 
sured. If in addition he can preserve 
a supposedly Indian passivity of counte- 
ance while undergoing a barrage of fool- 
ish questions, he may easily become, for 
the time being, a social lion. 

Unfortunately, the public appetite for 
amusement is changeable; and the whole 
number of Indians, though inconsider- 
able in proportion to our population, is 
too large to make vaudeville and private 
theatricals the means of support of the 
entire race. If the Indian is ever to take 
his place as a normal being he must have 
a reasonable expectation of being treated 
as such. To this end a great deal of 
public misapprehension must be removed 
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and some simple facts substituted. They 
may be summed up, however, in one in- 
junction, which should be borne in mind 
by any one who wishes to bear an intel- 
ligent and useful part in the establish- 
ment of proper relations between the 
races: remember that the Indian is an in- 
dividual. 

The Indian is an individual. He has 
his racial characteristics, but he has his 
personal character. To insist that he em- 
body all the traditions and emotions that 
have been associated with his race is as 
illogical as to endow all Italians with the 
genius of a Caruso or of a Capone. The 
Indian race can, indeed, furnish far 
greater variations than almost any other 
race we have among us because of the 
differing environment and the effects of 
white environment upon them. There 
are scores of tribes in our country and 
the differences between them are far 
sharper, often, than between the least 
and the most highly privileged of our 
own people. 

The tribes were unlike in the condi- 
tion they had attained before European 
settlement came to American shores. 
Some had developed to the beginning of 
an agricultural status and of a political 
entity; the Iroquois tribes of the New 
York region are the best example of 
this. Others were woodsmen, like the 
Chippewa; buffalo hunters, like the 
Sioux or the Osage; fishermen, like the 
tribes of the Columbia. From an or- 
ganization like the League of the Iro- 
quois, they gave lesser degrees of devel- 
opment, until among the wanderers in 
the barren lands of the intermountain 
country they lived almost as separate 
roaming individuals, gnawing the bark of 
the stunted shrubs and counting a dish 
of grasshoppers a feast. That under 
such diverse conditions men produce 
many diverse types cannot be questioned. 

They are unlike in the amount of con- 
tact they have had with the invading 
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race. In the far southwest the acquaint- 
ance is a matter of centuries ; to the north 
a few decades compass the history. Some 
have had intimate relations with the 
whites, living side by side with them for 
generation after generation, absorbing 
their manners and customs till but a 
slight difference in the shade of skin re- 
mains to make a distinction between the 
two. Others have even yet seen only an 
occasional white man in the midst of a 
land given over to the red race. Yet even 
these remote Indians are most profoundly 
affected in every detail of their living by 
the white man. The Navaho, whose rites 
and ceremonies, habits and customs seem 
most untouched by white contact, are 
nevertheless a pastoral people because of 
sheep brought by Europeans to this land 
and methods of weaving taught to the 
red man by the white. No pastoral liv- 
ing was to be found in this hemisphere 
before the times of Columbus; no do- 
mestic animals, indeed, were to be found 
save the ubiquitous dog. Our dauntless 
Indian horseman is entirely a develop- 
ment since the days of exploration. 
They are unlike in ways attributable 
to the different European races with 
which they have come in contact. Canada 
has its special race of people made up of 
the union of French and Indian; the 
same phenomenon appeared in the far 
southwest and the lands to the south of 
us, where Spanish and Indian built up 
a new people. In the land where colo- 
nists from the British Isles left their im- 
press, the mixture has been slightly less 
constant and the tendency has more fre- 
quently been for those in whom the Indian 
mixture became progressively slighter to 
become merged in the dominant group. 
This merging would have been even more 
pronounced had not the distribution of 
Indian lands and money offered an in- 
centive to insist upon any portion of In- 
dian blood, however small, as a claim to 
benefits. On the rolls of the five civilized 
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tribes of Oklahoma are to be found many 
whose quantum of Indian blood is 1/64th, 
1/128th or less. This, interpreted, means 
that one must go back six or more gen- 
erations to find a truly Indian ancestor. 
Of sixty-four grandparents in that re- 
mote generation, one is Indian, the others 
Scotch, English, Dutch, French, Spanish, 
what you will. The Latter Day Saints, 
who study their family trees for the pur- 
pose of sealing their entire families for 
future bliss, are not more avid in tracing 
remote relationships than have been those 
who might by painstaking search unearth 
a drop of that blood which would give 
them a right to share in land distribu- 
tion. 

It is these near-white Indians, very 
often, who set the fashion for profes- 
sional Indianry. They are quick to see 
the theatrical value of Indian blood and 
to capitalize it. Many who appear be- 
fore admiring audiences as “full-bloods,” 
who speak contemptuously of “breeds” 
as mere lesser folk who may be expected 
to live after the uninteresting fashion of 
the whites, prove, on inquiry, to be 
themselves of mixed ancestry. In sober 
truth, it might be very difficult to find 
any who are not mixed. Where race 
mixture began so immediately and spread 
so rapidly it would be scarcely possible 
for even the most remote clan to be free 
from some share of it. 

The tribes differ vastly, today, in their 
response to civilization. On an Okla- 
homa river one may find the begrimed 
and smoky bark wickiups of the little 
band of Mexican Kickapoo, who resist 
still the ways of the white man so far 
as it is possible to do so. Only a few 
hours’ journey from them one may see 
the farms allotted to the vice-president 
of the United States and his daughters 
as members of the Kaw tribe. Yet both 


the Kickapoo maker of incantations and 
the presiding officer of the United States 
Senate are under the wardship of the 
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United States, relieved of the burden of 
taxation and protected, while on their 
own ground, from the equal operation 
of the laws. 

In economic status the tribes differ 
more widely than any similar number of 
white men. There are those who have 
unearned incomes which outpace real 
needs and stifle any desire for accom- 
plishment. The Osages are the most no- 
table example of this, but not the only 
one; Klamath, Coeur d’Alene, Crow, 
know both the advantage and the harm 
of easy money. There are those who 
work hard for everything that comes to 
them, with the minimum of help from 
governmental sources. Such are the scat- 
tered bands of Nevada, the simple moun- 
tain dwellers known as the Eastern 
Cherokee, even the nomadic Navaho. Be- 
tween these are all varieties of industry 
and its lack. 

As for the legal status, a five foot 
shelf would not be sufficient to enumer- 
ate the different treaties and laws, the 
multiplicity of enactments and agree- 
ments that complicate the matter of deal- 
ing with the native American. Each lit- 
tle group has its own peculiarities of 
status, scarcely comprehensible to a lay- 
man and often mystifying even to those 
whose study of the matter has been close 
and long. Save that they are all citi- 
zens of the United States, there is 
scarcely a fact that can be predicated of 
all Indians alike. 

That the Indian untrained in law does 
not understand his own status is obvious 
enough. That the white man who has 
made no particular study of it is equally 
ignorant is unavoidable. Yet everywhere 
public opinion both white and Indian is 
based on the assumption that the respon- 
sibility for the race rests entirely on the 
federal government; that any failure in 
his prosperity or his character, any defi- 
ciency in his health or education, is due 
to the shortcomings of the federal admin- 
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istration. Against this simple and sweep- 
ing expectation of a governmental mil- 
lenium must be placed the actual fact of 
a vast body of complicated legislation, 
much of it inherited from other genera- 
tions, much of it applying to conditions 
which no longer exist, yet all persisting 
to control and hinder the efforts to meet 
the situation of the present day. 

It is not to be expected that the gen- 
eral public will ever come to a compre- 
hension of this tangled network of law 
and precedent and its many perplexing 
ramifications. But, if some of the popu- 
lar misconceptions could be dispelled, the 
air would be cleared for a normal ap- 
proach to the Indian. The average per- 
son who has thought at all of Indians 
has learned the phrase “a ward of the 
government.” Naturally he has not the 
slightest knowledge of what the phrase 
means, for it has caused the Supreme 
Court of the United States a number of 
sleepless nights to elucidate the matter 
even partially. But he uses it glibly 
either to blame the government for its 
shortcomings or to relieve himself of re- 
sponsibility. Let him forget the term 
as applying to Indians alone. In these 
days of multiplying paternalistic activi- 
ties, we are all in some sense wards of 
the government. There are bureaus to 
tell us how long to make a nail and how 
long to cook a chicken ; how to raise pigs 
and children and mortgages. Wardship 
comes pretty close to us all. 

The road to wholesome race relation- 
ship lies in the simple maxim I have 
given—think of the Indian as an indi- 
vidual. Forget that he is a problem. For- 
get that he can remember his savage an- 
cestors, in some instances, a little better 
than we can. If his ways are unlike our 
own, the same is equally true of new- 
comers from Lithuania or Hungary. If 
his skin is a bit darker, so is that of the 
Portuguese farmer in Massachusetts or 
the Greek vender of fruits in the metrop- 
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olis. If his relationship to the general 
government is a bit more intimate than 
ours, so is that of the immigrant seek- 
ing naturalization or the man engaged in 
foreign trade or the vast body of citizens 
who are employees of the nation. None 
of these things is of the foremost im- 
portance; what matters is, here is a man 
or woman living amongst us. The sooner 
we accept him as one of ourselves the 
better it will be for us all. Don’t look 
upon the Indian as a curio or a side- 


show, as a museum-piece or a remnant 
of wild life. We ourselves have these 
characteristics, perhaps, in the eyes of the 
visiting European lecturer. 

Think of the red man, instead, as a 
human being, as friend and neighbor. 
This is so simple as to be extremely dif- 
ficult. We can do it by ceasing to dwell 
on his differences and concentrating on 
the many characteristics and needs all 
human beings share in common, what- 
ever their race. 


T IS perhaps scarcely necessary to argue that dividing the world 

of persons into a few who command and a many who obey is 
neither practicable nor inherently rational. The impossibility of 
it and the irrationality rest back upon the same fact, namely, that 
both those who command and those who obey know themselves 
and one another as persons. There is something present all ’round 
that is stronger than force. A full measure of obedience never 
can be exacted from the many, and the few cannot bring them- 
selves to exact it. It is fascinating to witness the possessors of 
power compromising with themselves in the use of it; it is inspir- 
ing to see strength of spirit in those who are shorn of power. 
Persons just have to get together upon the sheer basis of per- 
sonality—George A. Coe, The Motives of Men, Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 1928. 
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HE GREAT AMERICAN TRAG- 

EDY is our proneness to generalize, 
to form pattern ideas and rigid concepts. 
No sooner have we done this than it be- 
comes necessary to qualify and requalify 
until our original pattern is shattered be- 
yond recognition. 

This is particularly true when we think 
of races. We speak of the Chinaman, 
the Hindu, the original American, and 
for each we have a pattern concept. It 
matters little to the group mind that 
there are nine and fifty varieties of Chi- 
nese or numerous castes and cults in In- 
dia or, for that matter, some three hun- 
dred tribes of American Indians. To the 
artist, the novelist and to our citizenry 
in general, there is only one Indian,— 
the red man of the plains whose pictur- 
esque bonnet of eagle plums and whose 
fringed buckskin shirt, hung with wea- 
sel skins, present a striking picture. 

The Plains type is only one of many 
and, perhaps, is not even typical; yet, to 
a considerable extent, this type obscures 
that of the great Southwest where dwell 
the people of the Pueblos, the Navajo 
and the Apache. Then there are the 
people of the forest regions about the 
Great Lakes, the Iroquois and the vari- 
ous branches of the far flung Algonkian 
stock. From the standpoint of anthro- 
pology there is considerable difference 
between many of these divisions, nota- 
bly in the proportions of the body and 
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the shape of the head. After a most 
cursory study we discover that there is 
no fixed type of the original American 
any more than there is one American 
Indian language, for there are some fifty- 
eight stock languages with several hun- 
dred dialects. 

A consideration of these facts leads us 
to discover why there was never any in- 
tertribal coherence or concerted action. 
American Indian groups were as dissimi- 
lar in objective as the tribes of Asia. Be- 
yond this, the vast stretch of centuries 
during which tribal traditions and tribal 
mythology were evolved gave each dis- 
tinct group a body of postulates and 
assumed truths that led each to view the 
world and destiny according to its own 
light. Folk-ways are not quickly ex- 
punged even by civilization and Chris- 
tianity. The old mores crop out when 
least suspected. It has been so with the 
Anglo-Saxon and it would be strange if 
this were not true of the American na- 
tive. 

With the deculturation of our aborigi- 
nal stock, another group of facts must be 
considered. Members of some of the 
most conservative tribes have received 
the polish of modern education. College 
trained Apaches are physicians, engineers 
and ranchers; Iroquois are specialists in 
medicine or surgery, bridge builders, sci- 
entists and business managers. There 
are also Apaches who cannot read or 
write and Iroquois who still live in cab- 
ins, grubbing out a starved existence. 
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Observation shows that each tribal group 
presents examples of men and women in 
every stage of advancement, from the 
most backward and diseased to progres- 
sive citizens who are healthy in mind and 
body. Our aborigines are not a homoge- 
neous whole by any means. The mills 
of culture, grinding slowly, have not 
yielded uniform grist as yet. 

The rise of the American republic, the 
enormous influx and increase of colonists 
and immigrants from the old world, the 
setting up of new standards, new bound- 
aries, new political divisions and new 
systems of economic and social life, have 
been forces that the older American has 
been unable to resist. The native life of 
the red man is all but gone, save in a 
few spots with barriers that the white 
race has not yet chosen to obliterate. 

Through the three or four centuries 
during which the red race has watched 
its own diminishing hold upon the west- 
ern world, is it possible that a mass atti- 
tude has been formed toward the new 
scheme of things? Though tribes may 
vary, though they have individuals in 
every stage of culture, do these people 
as Indians have uniform opinions of this 
new way of living and achieving? This 
is not an easy question to answer, for 
whatever we may say will be more or 
less in the nature of a generalization. 
And everyone has generalized too much 
about our Indian people. 

Some years ago, it was 1911, there was 
founded in the city of Columbus a na- 
tional society of American Indians and 
their friends. This organization, meet- 
ing at Ohio State University at the in- 
vitation of Professor F. A. McKenzie, 
attracted Indians of many tribes and 
from every economic level. Each year 
for about ten years this society met at 
some representative university. Under 
wise leadership it prospered, attracting 
some three thousand members. Later, 


presumably because it became involved 
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in politics instead of social service, it de- 
clined. Its brief existence, however, 
made possible the cross-sectioning of the 
American Indian mind and afforded the 
data by which one might judge whether 
or not the “race” had any unanimity in 
purpose and outlook. Its members were 
blanket Indians, government officers, 
lawyers, doctors, newspaper men, au- 
thors, teachers, clergymen, mechanics, 
ranchers and just plain reservation In- 
dians. 

One fact stood out prominently: All 
these people, rich or poor, judges, church 
officials and teachers or dirt farmers and 
cattlemen, were proud of their ancestral 
heritage. When they spoke of the race 
it was with poetic pathos. They were 
representatives of a people who had lost 
a great continent and been dispossessed 
by means not always honorable. But, 
even so, it was the future and not the 
past toward which they looked for hope 
and inspiration. 

These Indians from every part of 
America believed in the inherent capacity 
of their race, but more than that they 
expressed the philosophy that civilization 
is not the sole invention of any one race. 
To them, taking up the modern way of 
life was not simply to emulate the white 
race and become a copy only. Far from 
this, they girded their loins as America’s 
first Americans and discussed the means 
by which they might become well- 
equipped, contributing factors in the 
commonwealth. Two of the seven state- 
ments of purpose adopted as defining the 
objects of this society stand forth as in- 
dicative of attitude. These are: “To 
promote and to co-operate with all efforts 
looking to the advancement of the In- 
dian in enlightenment which leave him 
free as a man to develop according to 
the natural laws of social evolution. . . . 
To present in a just light the true his- 
tory of the race, to preserve its records 
and to emulate its distinguishing virtues.” 
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At the close of their statement of pur- 
poses the society added: “The honor of 
the race and the good of the country 
will always be paramount.” 

Here, then, is no confession of infe- 
riority, no cringing attitude of despair. 
That the race looked forward is shown 
by the fact that its spokesmen were 
thinking of the “good of the country.” 
Another object made this specific. It 
read: “To promote citizenship among 
Indians and to obtain the rights thereof.” 
It was a pure desire to participate in the 
life of the greater nation that induced 
them to seek this end. 

It was not then an easy thing for an 
Indian to become a citizen. Every state 
had a different law when it came to the 
rights of the Indian individual. An In- 
dian might be a citizen in one state, vote 
and hold political office, but in another 
state he might be a ward or what-not. 
The society, therefore, sought to have 
Congress pass an act defining the status 
of all Indians that each group might 
know its rights and disabilities. 

The Denver platform of the society, 
read before a mighty assemblage in Con- 
vention Hall in 1913, stated: 

Of all the needs of the Indian one stands 
out as primary and fundamental. So long as 
the Indian has no definite or assured status 
in the nation; so long as the Indian does not 
know who he is and what his privileges and 
duties are, there can be no hope of substantial 
progress for our race. With one voice we 
declare that our first and chief request is that 
Congress shall provide for a careful and wise 
definition of Indian status... . 

This platform deserves further study, 
for it is one of the first pronouncements 
of all the varied groups of Indian lead- 
ers, leaders of many kinds and types. 
The attitude of these leaders is again 
placed in focus by the following state- 
ment : 

We realize that hand in hand with a demand 
of our rights must go an unwavering desire to 
take on new responsibility. We call upon our 
own people to lay hold of the duties that lie 
before them, to serve not only their own race, 
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but to serve all mankind. Our final appeal is 
to our own race. We have no higher end than 
to see it reach out toward a place where it 
will become an active, positive, constructive 
factor in the life of the great nation. We call 
upon every man and woman of Indian blood to 
give of himself to the uttermost, that our peo- 
ple may live in a higher sense than ever before, 
and regain, in that same sense, a normal place 
in this country of free men. 


This, then, is the answer of one or- 
ganized group to the requirements of 
the new age, “. regain a normal 
place in this country of free men.” 
There was much discussion of how to 
achieve this consummation. Education, 
health, employment and many other mat- 
ters were considered. When all was said, 
however, the end sought was a fighting 
chance to make good, to demonstrate 
ability and to take a place side by side 
with other elements of the American 
population. Never in all the history of 
these organized conferences was there 
ever one expression of disloyalty toward 
the government. It was always the hope 
that the Indian might be permitted to 
take up his responsibilities and go his 
way as other Americans. 

It is true that there were many discus- 
sions concerning historic and _ recent 
wrongs. Departmental failures to prop- 
erly administer reservations were men- 
tioned and criticized. There was the hope 
that all just claims against the govern- 
ment might be settled by the Court of 
Claims, thus removing forever one of 
the factors that promote dissatisfaction. 
There was a plea for better government 
schools, for a return of stolen rights to 
water, irrigation, minerals, oil and many 
other things, but these complaints and 
demands were those made as Americans 
seeking redress from one’s own country. 

It was soon after this that the world 
war involved America. Here was an op- 
portunity to express historic resentment. 
But what happened? Our American In- 
dians had a larger number of volunteers, 
in proportion to their number, than any 
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other racial division of the country. 
They subscribed more in proportion than 
any other group to the Liberty Loans. 

What America needs to remember is 
that our American Indians have stamped 
America with many qualities that we 
think of as American. Contact with the 
red race of the forest and plains left an 
indelible impression upon pioneer clhar- 
acter. Indians directly and indirectly 
have given the United States a distinc- 
tive stamp. They furnished not only 
many of our staple plants, as corn 
(maize), potatoes, tomatoes, cocoa, to- 
bacco, quinine and many other medicines, 
but also many ideals of government, 
traits of character and methods of action. 
Any analytical historian will expand this 
and cite numerous instances. 

Even today one finds much of the abo- 
riginal flavor in literature, in art and in 
the love of the out-of-doors. Some an- 
thropologists tell us that our physical 
structure, with each succeeding genera- 
tion, more closely resembles that of the 
older natives of the soil. America, there- 
fore, seems more closely bound to the 
older traditions than it is generally aware. 

Wherever the aboriginal son of the 
soil gathers with his kinsmen to discuss 
the past, the present and the future of 
his race, certain topics will be discussed. 


The first is apt to be: “How may we as 
Indians meet the requirements of the new 
era?” The second concerns long-deferred 
justice. “When will the government set- 
tle our tribal claim and give satisfaction 
for our stolen rights and acres?” 

The first question means that Indians 
look forward to full competency and ac- 
tive citizenship. The second question 
carries with it the implication that most 
Indians feel that they have suffered un- 
just treatment and that they will suspect 
the motives of government officials until 
earnest steps are taken to undo the 
wrongs of the past. 

Indians know that the environmental 
basis of their old cultures has been sub- 
merged and that a rising sea necessitates 
finding another cultural level if the race 
is to survive. That level is the one fixed 
by all the varied forces and elements that 
have contributed to the creation of the 
American ideal. 

The native American of the older 
stock, therefore, dreams of no future for 
self or race save that as an American 
in the fullest sense. And the America to 
which he pledges his allegiance is the 
America into whose making he has 
poured out the richness of his own cul- 
ture. 
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Remaking the American Indian 





W. Davin OwL 


President, Six Nations Association 


ERTAIN TRADITIONS and cus- 

toms of each Indian tribe differ to 
such a degree that a religious or educa- 
tional strategy used with success in one 
place fails to take permanent root in an- 
other. Not only do habits of life differ 
but circumstances arising out of topog- 
raphy and climate affect the formulation 
of objectives of welfare work. The In- 
dian consequently carries the marks of 
much experimentation. He has patiently 
endured well-meaning but often  ill- 
directed effort; he is the victim of insti- 
tutional and wardship management; his 
natural inclinations have been sublimated 
for strait-jacket courses. In other words, 
the Indian has undergone a thorough 
process of whitewashing. We have tried 
to make a white man of him irrespective 
of racial heritage, tribal membership or 
sectional affiliation. 

The Indian has long been the recipient 
of Christian effort and benevolence. For 
the most part, the results may be charac- 
terized as meager, the methods in use 
partially antiquated and Indian reserva- 
tions generally over-churched. There are, 
on the other hand, a few sparkling exam- 
ples of well-defined missionary policy in 
evidence, especially where consecutive 
residence over a long period of time has 
been possible on the part of missionaries 
whose theory and practice were not 
strangers to each other and whose theol- 
ogy, for lack of application, went beg- 
ging, in preference to a practical and 
constructive ministry to a people of a 
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definite situation, background and possi- 
bilities. 

If Indian pride swells at all, it does so 
because of the confidence the race has in 
itself to add to the contributions made 
by other peoples of the world. The most 
successful government representatives 
and missionaries have recognized, in 
their particular constituency of Indians, 
certain racial virtues worthy to be used 
as allies of the Christian faith. In this 
way notable racial traits, crafts, cere- 
monies and language have been preserved 
and enriched. To the Indian of the old 
school every undertaking having to do 
with keeping body and soul together was 
a religious enterprise. It was a curious 
adventure for him to drift from all-the- 
time religion to a once-a-week religion. 
Sunday became a novelty, a show day and 
a day for rest, and rest day for one tribe 
is termed drink day. In the light of this 
the Indian cannot be too harshly con- 
demned for not fully understanding and 
for not accepting Christ more swiftly 
than he has. 

One of the tragedies of Indian reli- 
gious work has been the haste exercised 
to evangelize the adults. They have been 
rushed into acceptance of Christianity 
when they were not fully ready for it. 
Companionate with haste to evangelize 
are the deep tracks of sectarian zeal. 
It is with some merriment we learn that 
Indians distinguish denominational clergy 
as “Dip under the water” for Baptists, 
“Long Shirts” for Episcopalians, “Shout- 
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ers” for Methodists, and “Sprinklers” 
for Presbyterians. There is indeed an 
element of pathos to be experienced when 
a well-meaning worker attempts to gen- 
der the mind of Christ to semi-primitive 
people like Indians only to find that al- 
ready a thwarted concept of a friendly 
Christ exists. It is at this point in the 
spiritual and ethical development of the 
Indian that confusion reigns, direction is 
lost, leaving a stunted and irritable com- 
munity spirit to mark time and to rob the 
Indian of the natural expression of a 
buoyant, vigorous and triumphant faith. 

The youth of the Indian race is now 
engaged in the serious business of acquir- 
ing the work-a-day equipment necessary 
to make a conquest of a constantly chang- 
ing world. It is not speculation to relate 
that the environment of the much loved 
picturesque Indian is vanishing, a situ- 
ation which must be faced with congenial 
forbearance. The rapidity with which the 
Indian youth of this generation is being 
engulfed by influences of assimilation 
places new and determined obligation on 
the part of the combined agencies of bet- 
terment. Religious interest and activity 
will, more and more, be called upon to 
keep pace with the aggressively qualified 
personnel and standards in other fields of 
labor. 

In the government schools, where more 
than 50 per cent of all Indian pupils 
make their home, the gulf between parent 
and child ever widens. Months and years 
of separation from home ties, from the 
little church and from the moral and 
social quicksands of reservation life, tend 
to lead headstrong into the policy of edu- 
cating the boys and girls away from their 
origins. Indian people are primarily a 
country folk and rural experts decry 
excessive migration of country-minded 
folk to urban centers for the common 
sense reasoning that it depletes the ranks 
of the able-bodied and able-minded, leav- 


ing a type of individual in the country 
bordering on the moron. 

Many Indians have reached a period 
in their development when social and 
economic stimuli have become contagious. 
The place and power of example are 
keenly felt. Wherever Indians are domi- 
ciled the fine homes and farms of former 
students eloquently speak a silent lan- 
guage of change and conquest; and, 
though Indians are by temperament reti- 
cent, it does not mean that there is an 
absence of potential power to learn. This 
is none the less true in the field of reli- 
gious contacts. It holds true in civic re- 
lationships. Indians generally know they 
are citizens but the kind of citizens they 
become depends, in a large measure, upon 
the conduct of their immediate white 
neighbors as perceived by the Indians. 
This process of lifting the everyday 
standards of life is accounted for pri- 
marily because the race, as a whole, is 
passing through the adolescent spirit of 
the white race. Years of leading the In- 
dian by the hand as a child have left him 
half-grown both mentally and spiritually 
and without ample training to give full 
play to his inherent capacities. Self- 
reliance and self-support, conspicuously 
absent in the training routine in the past, 
must now be centered upon as funda- 
mental objectives. 

An encouraging feature in Indian edu- 
cation is the trend to secure public school 
attendance for Indian children. This is 
already under way in many quarters and 
the benefits derived, where such a proce- 
dure is followed, are more than gratify- 
ing. Over and above the advantages 
offered in merely scholastic routine, the 
contacts with other children, their life 
habits, their speech, observance of law 
and order, give to the Indian children 
valuable qualifications for membership in 
organized social life. With these essen- 
tials coming to the Indians in secular 
training, a further addition to the formu- 
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lation of a rounded life must come in the 
form of moral and religious instruction. 
Already the weekday religious instruction 
is in wide use among American children. 
It is here that the youth of the Indian 
people need bolstering. There is a de- 
cided weakness in moral and ethical 
stamina resulting from lack of observ- 
ance of social standards and moral rela- 
tionships. Unstable family ties and the 
undermining of substantial family life 
by obsolete native customs play havoc 
with the masses of Indian people. A 
program for the prevention of crime in 
all of its insidious aspects is long overdue 
and no greater need exists in the educa- 
tion of Indian children than that of sane, 
practical instruction. The value of this is 
emphasized by the products of mission 
schools which have asserted themselves as 
leaders in homemaking, in the rearing of 
well-ordered children, and in the selection 
for these children of the opportunities 
which offer even greater advantages for 
normal progress than that experienced by 
the parents. 

Indian tribes living in proximity to 
large outside populations are awaking 
to the fact that each succeeding year 
finds a gradual shortage of genuine 
Indian blood. In some tribes only a few 
full-blood Indians remain. Fiction involv- 
ing Indian characters has, with but few 
exceptions, laid hard blows on the Indian 
half-blood. The certainty that race fusion 
is in evidence gives no real cause for 
alarm, for many of the outstanding lead- 
ers, who pride themselves as Indians 
come of notable racial stock ou both 
sides. Up to a few decades ago, the 
Indian theory that people have birdlike 
habits was stringently adhered io. Inter- 
marriage, even with other tribes, was 
held as a serious breach of tribal eti- 
quette, the usual penalty being ostracism 
from the tribe. In some tribes today the 
legal descent is through the maternal 
parent. The offspring through a mother 
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without Indian blood, regardless of the 
degree of Indian blood of the male par- 
ent, is given no standing in the tribe. The 
“no nation” element, of being neither 
Indian nor white, makes its bow to the 
already complex Indian situation. 

Whether social science holds any hope 
for eventual absorption of the Indian race 
into the body of American people is not 
certain ; it is reasonably certain, however, 
that this possibility is a long way in the 
future. However congenial the relation- 
ship between cultured members of the 
Indian race with like members of other 
races, whose training and social tastes are 
compatible, the question of intermarriage 
meets with the eternal barrier of the 
social set. Such unions, where affection 
has played the important role, leave the 
individuals to play the part of martyrs in 
the cause of race assimilation. Just how 
well the forces of religious education are 
qualified to give guidance to the govern- 
ment in handling an ever-growing mixed 
Indian race is a puzzie. Routine transac- 
tions of compiling Indian rolls, while 
smacking decidedly of legal and govern- 
mental flavor, become finally a question 
of ethics and religion. The curtailment 
of all the intricate outcroppings of 
hatreds, disappointments, broken prom- 
ises, prejudices, which spring eternal in 
the bosom of a people who are at a dis- 
advantage, eventually falls into the hands 
of champions of the Christian faith for 
solution. With the Indian race, as with 
all the other races now claiming America 
as home, the decisive forces which will 
unite them into one common heritage 
will be the forces of religious and social 
justice. 

It is a tribute to the red race of North 
America that it has held together as it 
has against so many odds. Disintegra- 
tion of every distinctive Indian trait has 
been at work all along the line. Loyal 
lovers of Indian tradition are making a 
brave stand to stay the tide of depletion 
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of the aboriginal features. It is to the 
credit of the American government that 
it has, through the years, kept a complete 
roll of every Indian tribe, but even here 
the names, in many instances, are all that 
remain of the natives. Our country, with 
all of its wealth, its scientific invention, 
its humanitarian zeal, its medical skill, its 
religion, has, in a large measure, passed 
by on the other side so far as the Indian 
is concerned. America has been too busy 
making a place for herself in the sun to 
think or act seriously in behalf of less 
than a half million of its wards. It has 
taken the attitude that they can wait for 
a more convenient season for an adjust- 
ment of their difficulties. That time has 
come. Bold strokes are being made. 
Public opinion has come to the aid of 
trusted leaders and as never before a ges- 
ture of justice is in progress. 

The tardy approach to any satisfactory 
adjustment of the Indian situation is the 
result of the feeling on the part of the 
general public that responsibility rests 
solely with the government. This feeling 
has influenced philanthropists and has 
caused them to remain lukewarm con- 
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cerning the Indian. These great public 
servants, individuals with means, are ever 
reluctant to contribute their time or 
money to a cause with a constantly shift- 
ing personnel and to a cause lacking in 
enthusiasm and confidence. Duplication 
of effort is wisely avoided and guarded 
and only indirectly and in a disinterested 
manner have able men and women given 
their support. In other fields of en- 
deavor, where the course is well charted, 
their generosity knows no bounds. 

Those who have given a lifetime in the 
service of this people have not lost faith 
in their possibilities. The comparatively 
small number of Indians who have turned 
opportunity into real assets are not 
daunted by the slow movement forward 
of the masses of their race. The curve 
of progress is slow but steady. The cause 
is not lost or hopeless. It may be that 
here and there the servants of mankind, 
motivated by their interest and means, 
may hasten the day when our American 
Indians shall be enabled to take their 
place as valuable contributors to the na- 
tion and to the world. 
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A Realistic Approach to the Race Problem 
Origin and Work of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
R. B. ELEAZER 


Educational Director, Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Atlanta 


ITH a Negro population of twelve 

million, of whom approximately 
ten million are in the South and two mil- 
lion in other sections of the country, 
America confronts a national problem 
and one for which the majority group is 
chiefly responsible. 

In facing this issue honestly today, two 
alternatives are open to the practical man. 
The one is an adaptation of slave-time 
attitudes and practices in relation to the 
Negro, with its basic assumption of 
superiority and dominance practically un- 
changed. According to this view, the 
Negro is an alien in a land of “white 
supremacy,” inherently inferior in ca- 
pacity and ability, largely incapable of 
self-direction and divinely ordained to be 
the unquestioning servant of the white 
man’s will. The trade-mark of this atti- 
tude is the common expression, “The 
Negro is all right in his place.” 

In this philosophy there is, of course, 
no place for democracy, no necessity for 
respecting the Negro’s personality and no 
obligation to provide him more than a 
minimum of educational, cultural and 
economic opportunity. Needless to say, 
this view, general as it seems to be among 
the superficial and the unthinking, is not 
satisfactory to an increasing number of 
intelligent, fair-minded people in all parts 
of the country who believe in the essen- 
tial worth and inherent rights of human 
beings and in the fundamentals of democ- 
racy and self-direction. 

The other possible course of action is 
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to seek some modus vivendi—some plan 
by which the two groups may be able to 
live alongside in friendliness and mutual 
respect, each contributing to the common 
welfare and sharing the advantages of a 
common civilization. Such a plan need 
not concern itself very much with the 
ultimate outcome of the interracial tangle, 
which may well be left to the wisdom and 
justice of oncoming generations, as in- 
deed it must be. It needs, rather, to be 
very simple, very practical, very realistic, 
dealing honestly and as effectively as pos- 
sible with the problems of today, confi- 
dent that the best guarantee against fu- 
ture disaster is faithfulness in meeting 
the obligations of the present. It will 
assume that these two groups are fated 
to live here side by side for a long time 
to come and that the matter of first im- 
portance is the adjustment of their rela- 
tions on the basis of mutual friendship 
instead of enmity, respect instead of con- 
tempt, cooperation instead of conflict, 
justice and opportunity instead of injus- 
tice and neglect. 


THE INTERRACIAL MOVEMENT 


Such an effort to grapple realistically 
with the problem is the so-called “Inter- 
racial Movement” in the South, heading 
up in the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation. Although but ten years old, 
this movement has enlisted the interest 
of some thousands of the best citizens 
of both races. Through hundreds of 
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interracial committees and other agencies 
and individuals which it has been able 
to touch, it has achieved results that have 
attracted the favorable attention of = 
whole country. Though it has nev 
sought to function outside the South, its 
advice has been widely sought and its 
methods adopted in many communities in 
other sections, to which Negroes in large 
numbers have recently migrated. Even 
in South Africa a similar movement, in- 
spired by the Commission’s experience, 
is operating along identical lines. 

The Commission on Interracial Coop- 
eration came into existence in January, 
1919, shortly after the Armistice which 
ended the world war. Its purpose was to 
quench, if possible, the fires of racial 
antagonism which were flaming at that 
time with such deadly menace in all sec- 
tions of the country. Its promoters be- 
lieved that the only road to interracial 
peace was mutual understanding; that if 
white and Negro people understood each 
other they would not fight; and that if 
given the facts about any situation the 
best of each group would try to do right 
about it. On that principle the Commis- 
sion drew together a membership of rep- 
resentative white and Negro leaders from 
all parts of the South and quickly set up 
in each southern state and in local com- 
munities interracial committees similarly 
constituted. Thus were brought together 
some thousands of the best representa- 
tives of the two races for counsel and 
cooperation in the interest of mutual 
understanding, peace and good will. 

The results fully justified the effort. A 
better spirit immediately appeared, dis- 
trusts were allayed, many dark situations 
were cleared up and the threatened con- 
flagration was averted. 


A Two-Foip OBJECTIVE 


The emergency of the moment having 
been met, the Commission set about the 
task of permanently improving race rela- 


tions throughout the South, by putting 
them as far as possible upon a sound 
Christian basis. ‘A South-wide campaign 
of good will was accordingly projected, 
aimed at the creation of a better spirit, 
the correction of grievances and the pro- 
motion of understanding and sympathy 
between the races. In specific terms, the 


purpose of this campaign was two-fold: 


(1) The correction of interracial injus- 
tices and the betterment of conditions 
affecting Negroes. 

(2) The improvement of those inter- 
racial attitudes out of which unfavorable 
conditions grow. 


NoTABLE RESULTS 


‘ That program is still being carried for- 
ward, with constantly widening influence, 
as new agencies are enlisted and new 
lines of effort undertaken. Through the 
efforts of state and local committees, 
assistance has been rendered in hundreds 
of educational enterprises for Negroes, 
involving millions of dollars ; health cam- 
paigns have been promoted in every 
state; hospitals and tuberculosis camps 
have been established; clinics have been 
opened to colored children; public health 
nurses have been employed; lynchings 
have been prevented with the efforts of 
state and local committees and, in a few 
cases, members of lynching mobs have 
been successfully prosecuted and sent to 
the penitentiary; legal aid has been ex- 
tended to Negroes in scores of cases in 
which they were being intimidated, prose- 
cuted or exploited; sewers, street paving. 
water, lights, library facilities, rest rooms 
and other civic advantages have been se- 
cured for Negro communities; parks, 
playgrounds, pools and other provisions 
for recreation have been established; 
Negro welfare agencies have been in- 
cluded in community chests; day 
nurseries and social centers are con- 
ducted; colored probation officers have 
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been secured—these are among a multi- 
tude of actual results achieved. In At- 
lanta, for example, the interracial com- 
mittee brought about an agreement by 
which $1,250,000 out of a single bond 
issue was expended for new Negro 
schools, including a magnificent high 
school costing $300,000. 


BuILpING BETTER ATTITUDES 


In addition to these concrete results, 
a vast amount of educational work has 
been done in furtherance of the second 
of the Commission’s objectives—the im- 
provement of interracial attitudes. Close 
contacts have been maintained with the 
great church groups through representa- 
tives on the Commission, by the presen- 
tation of the interracial message to con- 
ventions, conferences, synods and the 
like, and through the church press. Thou- 
sands of local church groups—chiefly 
missionary societies of women—have 
been encouraged to study the subject. 

Courses on race relations are being 
conducted in sixty southern white col- 
leges, besides many voluntary classes and 
discussion groups. The subject has been 
presented at every important southern 
conference of college men and women, 
frequently by able colored speakers, and 
the interracial message has been carried 
into most of the white colleges by repre- 
sentatives of the Commission. Student 
forums have been organized in-a number 
of college centers, sometimes taking the 
form of interracial groups. 

An effort to introduce into the high 
schools a brief study of Negro history 
has met with encouraging success. It is 
being pursued in the hope of demonstrat- 
ing the need in the public school curricula 
of some intelligent training in human un- 
derstanding and interracial adjustment. 

A press service is maintained which 
reaches regularly all the daily papers of 
the South, about two hundred religious 
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papers and every colored paper in 
America. The aim of this service is to 
interpret to each race the best thought 
and effort of the other in the matter of 
race relations and thus to foster mutual 
understanding, appreciation and good 
will. 

The fight against lynching has been 
pressed with especial persistence and by 
every means available—the press, the 
pulpit, the great church bodies, public and 
civic organizations, officers of the law 
and the women of the South. As a re- 
sult of these efforts and those of other 
agencies working to the same end, the 
toll of lynchings has steadily declined 
from eighty-three in 1919 to the low 
record of ten in 1929. The unfavorable 
upward trend in 1930 to a total of 
twenty-one is believed to be due rather to 
the unrest incident upon the economic 
depression than to any essential reaction 
in the matter of interracial attitudes. 
The most influential agencies in the 
South have been mobilized for the 
eradication of this crime and the success 
of their efforts is only a matter of time. 

No phase of the Commission’s work 
has been more notable than the enlist- 
ment of southern womanhood in the cru- 
sade against lynching and in the general 
program for interracial betterment. In 
nearly every state a group of women in 
positions of leadership and influence has 
been organized to cooperate with the 
various state committees and to promote 
efforts along interracial lines in their re- 
spective civic and religious organizations. 
In every case, these women have made 
strong pronouncements against mob vio- 
lence and in favor of even-handed justice 
for the Negro, particularly in matters pri- 
marily affecting the welfare of women 
and children. In many cases involving 
neglect and injustice, they have been able 
to render invaluable service. 

Earnest effort has been made to keep 
the work of the Commission on the basis 
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of a “movement,” and away from that of 
an organization. For that reason none 
of the groups has ever formulated a 
creed or confession of faith or set any 
final standards or goals. The philosophy 
of the movement is not that of “seeking 
to solve the race problem,” but simply 
that of taking the next practicable step 
in the direction of interracial justice and 
good will. 

Neither does the Commission assume 
to dictate to any state or community what 
it ought to do with relation to its local 
problems. It does insist, however, that 
the leaders of each community ought to 
have intelligence enough to find their 
own problems and conscience enough to 
seek honestly the right solutions. It en- 
deavors to supply skilled assistance in 
setting up the necessary machinery and, 
if desired, in finding out the facts and 
effecting any remedial program which the 
community may agree upon. The experi- 
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ence of ten years has demonstrated that 
these principles are sound and effective. 


“Tue UNDONE VAsT” 


It should not be understood from the 
above that the race problem has been 
solved. There are still vast areas of 
prejudice that have scarcely been touched, 
vast realms of injustice that so far have 
proved impregnable. It is true that the 
confidence and support of the South’s in- 
telligent leadership have been secured in 
a surprising degree; but the mass mind 
is still largely untouched except by indi- 
rection. A beginning has been made, 
however, and a hopeful one. Not a lit- 
tle has been accomplished; vast pessi- 
bilities lie just ahead, inviting the con- 
tinuance of patient, persistent effort. A 
method has been demonstrated which 
works; a road has been found which, if 
patiently followed, promises to lead us 
out. 


—— cipro 


ie KNOWLEDGE of the races of the world, and of the 
problems of racial contact, it is doubtful if Americans have 
made any progress in the past century. At any rate, we 
blunder along with the heterogeneous races under our flag, 
and are least prepared of any civilized people to play a leading 


role in the matter of international relationships. 


The ardor 


of American patriotism has had a tendency to impress our 
people with the idea of the inferiority of other races than that 
to which we claim kinship, and, if our attitude toward them 
has not been that of contempt, it certainly has not been that 
of admiration or enlightened sympathy.—Jerome Dowd, 
The Negro in American Life, The Century Company, 1926. 


























College Instruction in Race Relations 


W. C. Jackson 


- Vice-President, North Carolina College for Women 


NEW PHASE of race relations 

is steadily gaining ground in the 
South today. It is the effort to secure 
good will between the races through con- 
ference and co-operation. It is based 
upon the belief that two races can live 
together harmoniously and successfully, 
with justice to both, without hurt to 
either and with the possibility and de- 
sirability of each making its full contri- 
bution to the life of the nation. It is 
also predicated upon the idea that the 
Negro, as well as the white man, has a 
definite contribution to make to inter- 
racial understanding and interracial prog- 
ress. 

In pursuance of this policy, the South 
is beginning to place more emphasis upon 
scientific study than upon oratory. It is 
beginning to pay some attention to the 
sociologist and the educator as well as to 
the politician. It is beginning to place 
less emphasis upon the paternalistic atti- 
tude and method, and substitute the atti- 
tude of conference and co-operation. 

Although this phase of race relations 
does not dominate the attitude and action 
of the South as yet, there is progress. 
There is, beyond any doubt, an ever-in- 
creasing degree of mutual understanding, 
mutual respect, mutual confidence and 
mutual co-operation. 

The two principal obstacles to a reali- 
zation of justice and good will between 
the races are prejudice and ignorance. It 
is not too much to say that most inter- 
racial attitudes are grounded in prejudice. 
Nor is it too much to say that there is 
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amazing ignorance concerning the Negro 
today. This is just as true of the south- 
ern white man, who steadfastly maintains 
that he and he alone knows the Negro, 
as it is of academicians and theorists else- 
where. The South did know the ante- 
bellum Negro; but the ante-bellum Negro 
is gone. And there is a new Negro about 
whom the South knows far less. Prog- 
ress in interracial relations waits upon 
the removal of prejudice and ignorance. 
And to remove prejudice and ignorance 
is a long and difficult undertaking. It is 
primarily and fundamentally a problem 
of education; it is an educational task 
of vast proportions. 

The educational process is proceeding 
slowly, through the press, white and 
Negro, through the religious press and the 
pulpit, through the current widespread 
interest in Negro music, Negro art, Ne- 
gro drama and Negro literature, through 
scholarly studies and through courses in 
interracial relations offered in colleges 
throughout the South. 

It is to the credit of The Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation, Inc. that 
this particular work of college instruction 
was begun. The Commission saw the 
great need and significance of such work 
and set about, through conferences of 
interested and responsible college author- 
ities, to get the work started. R. B. 
Eleazer, Educational Director of the 
Commission, says: 

The experiment of presenting a short under- 
graduate course in race relations was then 


undertaken in certain institutions, and a special 
text for the purpose—The Basis of Racial Ad- 
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justment—was prepared by Dr. T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., a member of the Commission’s staff. The 
result was so satisfactory, both to teachers and 
students, that additional courses were intro- 
duced rapidly till they are found today in sixty 
or more colleges from Virginia to Oklahoma 
and from Florida to Kentucky. Among well- 
known educators giving such courses may be 
mentioned Dr. Rolvix Harlan, of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond; Dr. Guy B. Johnson, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Dr. W. C. Jackson, 
vice-president of North Carolina College for 
Women; Dr. L. M. Bristol, University of 
Florida; Dr. W. D. Weatherford, Y. M. C. A. 
Graduate School, Nashville, and Dr. J. L. 
Clark, State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas. 

The purpose of these courses is to give stu- 
dents the elementary facts involved, help them 
to achieve a scientific, open-minded attitude, 
and make them familiar with the literature of 
the subject and the sources of further. knowl- 
edge. Testimony is abundant that they are 
effectively serving these ends, and also that 
they are among the most popular courses 
offered. Out of them are coming numbers of 
keen young men and women eager to go on 
in graduate and research work in the same 
field. 

It has not been possible to check on all 
these courses, but there is no doubt that, for 
the most part, in both material and method they 
are in every way on an educational parity with 
other courses in the same institutions. The 
text prepared by Dr. Woofter, The Basis of 
Racial Adjustment, has been rather generally 
studied. Weatherford’s book, The Negro from 
Africa to America, Reuter’s American Race 
Problem, Brawley’s and Woodson’s histories, 
and other texts have been used. The collateral 
reading required ranges widely and includes the 
best available books on various phases of the 
race problem. It is believed that the South’s 
most liberal leadership in the matter of race 
relations in the next twenty years will come 
from the young men and women who today are 
having their minds opened and their attitudes 
transformed as a result of these college courses 
in race relations. 


The movement spread rapidly and to- 
day more than sixty colleges in the South 
are offering courses particularly desig- 
nated as courses in interracial relations or 
special courses in connection with sociol- 
ogy, history or literature. I am listing 
the colleges offerings these courses and 
the names of the professors teaching 
them. 


Howard College, (Ala.) James H. Hendricks. 

University of Arkansas, J. Y. Thomas. 

Hendrix College, (Conway, Ark.) Thomas J. 
Staples. 
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A. M. and N. Normal School, (Pine Bluff, 
Ark.) Earle E. Dawson. 

State Teachers College, (Conway, Ark.) so- 
ciology professor. 

State College for Women, (Tallahassee, Fla.) 
Mr. Bellamy. 

University of Florida, L. M. Bristol. 

Rollins College, (Winter Park, Fla.) Robert 
J. Sprague. 

Emory University, (Atlanta, Ga.) H. H. 
Harris and Comer Woodward. 

Mercer University, (Macon, Ga.) J. L. 
Railey. 

Piedmont College, (Demorest, Ga.) Homer 
W. Stephens. 

Wesleyan College, (Macon, Ga.) Bertha A. 
Reuter. 

University of Georgia, George A. Hutchin- 
son. 

Berea (Kentucky) J. 
Hatcher. 

Transylvania College, (Lexington, Ky.) T. 
B. Macartney, Jr. 

Union College, (Barboursville, Ky.) Arthur 
M. Hyde. 

Tulane University, G. P. Wycoff. 

Louisiana State University, T. N. Farris. 

Straight College, (New Orleans, La.) Vic- 
toria L. Mirchoff. 

State College for Women, (Columbus, Miss.) 
Mary E. Frierson. 

Mississippi State University, N. B. Bond. 

Missouri Wesleyan, (Cameron, Mo.) W. T. 
Cline. 

State Teachers College, 
O. Myking Mehus. 

St. Louis University, Hubert Gruender. 

Washington University, W. Bodenhafer. 

Park College, (Parkville, Mo.) W. F. San- 
ders. 

Missouri State University, Charles A. Ell- 
wood. 

State Teachers College, (Springfield, Mo.) 
W. O. Cralle. 

Mo.) E. P. 


Central College, 
(Kirksville, Mo.) 


College, Wesley 


(Maryville, Mo.) 


(Fayette, 
Puckett. 

State Teachers College, 
Catheryn Seckler. 

— College (Tarkio, Mo.) Omar Cas- 
well. 

William Jewell College, (Liberty, Mo.) Lo- 
renzo Dow Weyland. 

Asheville Normal, (North Carolina) J. E. 
Calfee. 

Elon (North Carolina) Leo D. 
Martin. 

Johnson C, Smith University (Charlotte, N. 
C.) Thomas A. Long. 

Duke University (Durham, N. C.) James 
Cannon III and J. M. Ormond. 

North Carolina College for Women, (Greens- 
boro, N. C.) W. C. Jackson and Glenn Johnson. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, (Hickory, N. C.) 
H. M. Snyder. 

North Carolina State College, (Raleigh) 
S. R. Winston. 


College, 
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North Carolina State University, (Chapel 
Hill) Howard W. Odum. 

Weaver College, (Weaverville, N. C.) J. R. 
Duncan. 

State Teachers College, (Edmond, Okla.) 
E. M. Castlebury. 

State Teachers College, (Ada, Okla.) A. L. 
Fenten. 

State Teachers College, (Durant, Okla.) J. 
S. Clayton. 

State Teachers College, 
Okla.) sociology professor. 

Oklahoma State University, (Norman) Je- 
rome Dowd. 

Phillips University, 
Shirley. 

South Carolina State University, (Columbus) 
G. Croft Williams and Josiah Morse. 

Presbyterian College, (Clinton, S. C.) J. B. 
Kennedy. 

Winthrop College, (Rock Hill, S. C.) Mary 
T. Scudder and William G. Burgin. 

Wofford College, (Spartanburg, S. C.) C. C. 
Norton and A. M. Trawick. 

Converse College, (Spartanburg, S. C.) J. A. 
Tillinghast. 

Woman’s College, (Greenville, S. C.) Mary 
Shannon Smith. 

Carson Le ay College, 
Tenn.) J. FL. E 

pe te by Tiki. (Memphis, Tenn.) 
sociology professor. 

Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, (Nashville) 
W. D. Weatherford. 

Swift Memorial College, (Rogersville, 
Tenn.) M. R. Epps and W. C. Hargrave. 

Union University, (Jackson, Tenn.) H. C. 
Watters and I. N. Penick. 

University of Chattanooga, C. W. Phelps. 

Vanderbilt University, (Nashville) W. C. 
Reckless and Arthur Lloyd. 

State Teachers College, 


(Weatherford, 


(Enid, Okla.) J. C. 


(Jefferson City, 


(Memphis) S. E. 


Scates. 
Wiley College, (Marshall, Texas) V. E. 
Daniel. 
Texas State University, (Austin, Texas) 


J. C. Pierce, W. E. Gettys and M. S. Hande- 
man. 

Trinity University, (Waxahachie, Texas) S. 
L. Hornbeak. 


Southwestern University, (Georgetown, 
Texas) M. L. Williams.  _ ) 
Southern Methodist University, (Dallas, 


Texas) Eva A. Freeman. 

Simmons University, (Abilene, Texas) Orvie 
E. Baker. 

Sam Houston College, (Austin, Texas) J. L. 
Farmer. 


Sam Houston’ State Teachers College, 
(Huntsville, Texas) J. L. Clarke. 
Howard Payne College, (Brownwood, 


Texas) Deane Sue Russell. 

Baylor University, (Waco, Texas) W. P. 
Meroney. 

Texas Tech, (Lubbock, Texas) J. C. Gran- 
berry. 
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State Teachers College, 
W. J. McConnell. 

Theological Seminary, (Austin, Texas) T. 
W. Currie. 

Jarvis Institute, (Hawkins, Texas) J. M. 
Ervin, Jr. 

San Marcos er a a (Nacogdoches, 
Texas) C. L. Burkhol 

State Teachers College, (Huntsville, Texas) 
E. E. Davis. 

Hollins College, (Hollins, Va.) Gladys L. 
Palmer. 

Sweet Briar College, (Virginia) Joseph K. 
Folsom. 

Virginia Union University (Richmond) Gor- 
don B. Hancock. 

University of Richmond, S. C. Mitchell. 

Randolph-Macon College, (Ashland, Va.) 
R. E. Blackwell. 

Washington and Lee University, (Lexington, 
Va.) R. N. Luttrell. 

West Virginia University, 
fessor. 


W. D. Weatherford, of the Y. M. 
C. A. Graduate School, says: 


The attempt in our course is to get the stu- 
dents actually to face the facts in as thorough 
and as scientific fashion as possible. To illus- 
trate: We give a good deal of study to the 
creative genius of the Negro, including his 
literature, art, music, etc. The purpose is not 
propaganda but to get the students to see the 
facts as they are and draw their own con- 
clusions. 

The interesting thing is that while most of 
our students are southern students they all 
come out with quite a new attitude and a very 
genuine interest. I do not believe I have ever 
seen a student go out from these courses who 
has not had a very vital interest in the whole 
problem of the development of the Negro peo- 
ple. I do not believe that that could be Came 
out through a process of propaganda but be- 
lieve that it has been brought about in every 
case in the process of actually finding the facts. 
I wish that some such procedure might be fol- 
lowed in every college in the country. 


Professor Guy B. Johnson, of the 
University of North Carolina: 


(Denton, Texas) 


sociology pro- 


I can imagine no better way of promoting 
better race relations in the South than in pro- 
moting research on various phases of Negro 
life, giving more students wider opportunities 
to read, observe, and investigate for themselves 
in the South. 1 hope that by setting up more 
scholarships and fellowships for students, both 
undergraduate and graduate, in Southern 
schools, by establishing several endowed or sub- 
sidized research professorships on the Negro 
in strategic schools, and by other means, some 
foundation will fill this great need. If we had 
more places where Southern students could do 
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graduate work, specializing on the Negro, we 
would soon develop a body of data on all 
phases of the Negro which would be invalu- 
able. The prosecution of such research and the 
dissemination of the results of the research 
will go a long way toward changing the rela- 
tion between the races for the better. 


Professor R. M. Woods, of Huntsville, 
Texas: 


In the past ten years about one thousand 
students have been enrolled in my classes in 
race relations and of the entire number I re- 
member only one whose attitude on the sub- 
ject failed to show a distinct improvement, if 
not a revolutionary change. 


Professor Josiah Morse, University of 
South Carolina: 


The facts are presented calmly, dispassion- 
ately and as nearly in true scientific spirit as 
possible. My experience is that that is the 
most satisfactory and effective method. 


Dr. S. C. Mitchell, of the University 
of Richmond, one of the foremost edu- 
cators of the South. 


The study of race relations can be taught 
in our colleges with the detachment and scien- 
tific spirit that mark the teaching of govern- 
ment or international relations. This is being 
done today. Dr. W. D. Weatherford is an 
example. The same is true of Dr. Rolvix Har- 
lan in this institution. Youth today is curious, 
open-minded and objective in its search for 
truth. 

There is a dictum of Francis Lieber who 
taught for a score of years in the University 
of South Carolina: “Beneath all political par- 
ties there is patriotism. Beneath all denomi- 
national sects there is religion. Beneath all the 
clashing theories of science there is love of 
truth.” Here is your rock foundation to build 
your racial studies. 


Nettie S. Herndon, Meredith College: 


The chief value of the course is, as I see it, 
the resulting better understanding of the pres- 
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ent-day Negro and his attitudes and problems; 
and an understanding which must lead to good 
will and a desire for racial co-operation. 

I should like to add my own testi- 
mony as to the value of these courses. 
I have taught such a course for several 
years. I do not know of one of the hun- 
dreds of students that I have had in my 
classes who is not today, wherever she is, 
an apostle of good will and better under- 
standing between the races. 

Effective and valuable as this work is 
in any and all colleges, naturally the most 
strategic places are in the teachers’ col- 
leges. To quote Dr. Eleazer once more: 

It is especially important that such courses 
be incorporated in all the teachers’ colleges, 
as the surest way of reaching the mind of the 
masses in the formative years of childhood. 
For it is perfectly clear that race prejudices 
are absorbed very early in life and that the 
processes of counter education should begin 
early, also—in high school, certainly, or even 
in the grammar grades. Teachers should be 
made conscious of the interracial values in his- 
tory, literature, art, civics and economics, as 
well as in sociology, and thus prepared to dis- 
place ignorance and prejudice with normal, in- 
telligent, human attitudes. 


And to this should be added, with 
equal emphasis, the importance of such 
work in all our denominational colleges. 
A great opportunity is before the 
churches; a great responsibility is upon 
them. They should lead in the work of 
promoting justice and good will between 
the races. 

In this, as in another day, we might 
exclaim with John Knox: “Let the peo- 
ple be taught!” 
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Handicaps of Race 


GeorGE M. JoHNSON 


Lawyer, Berkeley, California 


OME WEEKS AGO a libel action 

was brought against a newspaper in 
San Francisco, California, because the 
newspaper had referred to the person 
bringing the action as a Negro. The 
plaintiff contended that it was libelous to 
refer to a person as a Negro when, in 
fact, he was not a Negro. The definition 
of libel as contained in section 45 of the 
Civil Code of California reads: 

Libel is a false and unprivileged publication 
by writing, printing, picture, effigy, or other 
fixed representation to the eye, which exposes 
any person to hatred, contempt, ridicule, or ob- 
loquy, or which causes him to be shunned or 
avoided, or which has a tendency to injure him 
in his occupation. 

This case is cited, not to show any 
novel legal concept, for there are reports 
of many such cases decided in the courts 
of the southern states. It indicates, how- 
ever, in a very definite manner, the situ- 
ation Negroes in America are faced with 
some threescore years after the abolition 
of the institution which introduced them 
to North America in appreciablé num- 
bers. It is a sad commentary upon the 
effect of centuries of religious training 
which purports to be based on the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man 
that it is even arguable that the race to 
which a person is assigned may of itself 
be sufficient to expose him to (quoting 
California Jurisprudence on the term 
“obloquy”) “hatred, contempt, ridicule, 
censure, reproach, blame, reprehension 
and disgrace.” 

Race relations in the United States 
are such that when the question of race 
presents itself the normal considerations 


of ability, either actual or potential, com- 
mon interest, intellect, profession and 
worth, all become secondary matters, if 
they are considered at all. 

It happened that a Negro football 
player for one of our large western uni- 
versities was the only man eligible for 
captaincy of the team. The team played 
that year without a captain rather than 
suffer the ignominy of electing a Negro 
captain. It mattered not that the late 
Walter Camp had mentioned the Negro 
as of all-American calibre. 

At this same university there was 
registered a Negro with a rich baricone 
voice. He tried out for the university 
glee club, but was disqualified. At the 
time this same Negro was a popular solo- 
ist and is still singing before the crowned 
heads of Europe, which fact may throw 
some light on the reason for his disquali- 
fication in the glee club of his Alma 
Mater. 

In correspondence between the ath- 
letic departments of two well-known uni- 
versities, the following is typical: “It 
will be necessary for you to withdraw 
your Negro entrant for the quarter-mile, 
if our scheduled track meet is to take 
place.” 

A “gentlemen’s agreement” exists 
between the minor sports departments 
of two large California universities, 
whereby Negro boxers are withdrawn 
from the annual boxing tournaments be- 
tween the two institutions. This, in spite 
of the fact that a Negro may be an out- 
standing member of one of the teams. 
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The above-mentioned cases, to be sure, 
do not deal with the most important 
affairs of life, but they indicate well the 
orthodox method practiced in our great 
institutions of learning even in liberal 
sections of the country. 

A Negro high school student enrolled 
in the class for sheet-metal work and was 
questioned as to the wisdom of such a 
choice. He was finally told that he could 
enroll when, and only when, he could 
show to the satisfaction of those in au- 
thority that there were employers willing 
to give him work in the event he should 
complete such a course. In spite of the 
already existing handicaps to Negroes he 
was denied the opportunity to. prepare 
himself for a calling in which he was 
interested. Vocational guidance of this 
sort can be seen to constitute a serious 
barrier to the general development of 
any group. 

The vocational dilemma of the Negro 
in the United States becomes more ap- 
parent when one considers the plight of 
the Negro artisan. He is denied admis- 
sion to the unions controlling the field in 
which he has prepared himself. The em- 
ployer will only hire him if he has a union 
card. It has been suggested that Negroes 
cease wasting time preparing for voca- 
tions that are closed to them. One needs 
but to examine the gradually diminishing 
list of vocations to which Negroes are 
acceptable to see the fallacy of carrying 
out such a suggestion. Ruth G. Berg- 
man, in an article on “The Negroes’ 
Livelihood,” has this to say: “The 
Southern Negro .... is beset by ad- 
verse agricultural conditions and white 
encroachment on his traditional occupa- 
tions, (he is) stripped of the protection 
of old taboos that once formed a barrier 
around so-called Negro pursuits, and (he 
is) faced with the racial precedent and 
prejudice that guard white trade... . ” 
The statement refers to the southern 
Negro but in any section of the land 
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where Negroes are present in anything 
like large numbers, the problem is basic- 
ally the same and approaches the state of 
affairs obtaining below the Mason-Dixon 
line. There is an important political dif- 
ference between the South and other sec- 
tions of the country. In the South “legiti- 
mated” disfranchisement removes the 
Negro as a political factor ; while in other 
sections “openings in municipal employ- 
ment have been created by the political 
influence which has accrued from the 
growth of Negro population.” 

It is unfortunate that much _ political 
energy must be dissipated in protection 
against race prejudice. Negro voters 
often find it necessary to support a can- 
didate who is known to be fair and less 
prejudiced, even when his qualifications 
for the office to which he aspires may be 
questionable. The Negro is no doubt 
guilty of political selfishness, but it is a 
reaction rather than direct action. What 
does it profit the Negro if he gain a re- 
markably well-qualified official and lose 
all opportunity to participate in govern- 
ment and share in the spoils of victory? 

When the Negro spends his money he 
again encounters numerous obstacles. 
Traveling by rail through the “South- 
land” he is furnished separate but 
“equal” accommodations in the form of 
“Jim Crow” cars. In many cases the 
“equality” consists of a section in the 
smoker and sleeping accommodations are 
rare. He is denied admittance to many 
places of amusement, while in some 
places he is allowed to go into the gallery 
but he must enter by way of alley or side 
entrance. He is denied the privilege of 
hotel accommodations and refused serv- 
ice in restaurants and cafes. 

Under the separate school system of 
the southern states the Negro must be 
content with a far less per capita appro- 
priation than that for the white student, 
but there is no corresponding proportion 
recognized in tax assessments. 
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In the state of California, which boasts 
a “Civil Rights” law making it unlawful 
to discriminate against a citizen in places 
of public accommodation or amusement 
on account of race or color and also 
boasts laws to prevent educational dis- 
crimination, there has been a serious 
retrogression in the matter of residential 
segregation. 

Section 711 of the Civil Code of Cali- 
fornia reads: “Conditions restraining 
alienation when repugnant to the inter- 
ests created are void.” Under this sec- 
tion the law is settled that a condition 
in a deed to land limiting its sale to per- 
sons of Caucasian race is void and cannot 
be enforced. In 1917, however, a deed 
to land containing the provision that the 
property should not be occupied by per- 
sons of other than Caucasian race was 
before the Supreme Court of California 
and a majority of that court held that the 
condition was not a restraint on aliena- 
tion but a restriction on the use and as 
such not void under Section 711 of the 
Civil Code of California. 

Exponents of Nordic supremacy, real 
estate companies and a certain class of 
lawyers, seized upon this opportunity to 
capitalize upon American race prejudice. 
Communities were canvassed and resi- 
dents were informed of this new and 
legal way to discriminate. Property 
owners throughout large sections cove- 
nanted with each other not to allow the 
property they owned to be occupied by 
non-Caucasians. These covenants were 
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recorded and “attached” to the land. 
Non-Caucasians could buy the property 
but the covenant prevented them from 
ever occupying it. 

The far-reaching effect of this practice 
is seen when a particular community is 
examined. In a certain city in northern 
California a vigorous campaign has been 
conducted with the result that there is 
little territory left for the normal expan- 
sion of the present Negro population. In 
another northern California city the va- 
lidity of the covenant was contested in 
court and the facts brought to light re- 
vealed that the Negro had purchased the 
property in question, not actually know- 
ing the covenant existed against it. (This, 
of course, could have been avoided by a 
title search.) The adjoining property 
was not “burdened” with the restrictive 
covenant and was occupied by non-Cau- 
casians. Actually the defendant here has 
a piece of property which he can’t live in 
because of the restrictive covenant and it 
is difficult to see how he can sell it. 

Thus, in this land of the free and home 
of the brave, a tenth of the population is 
daily faced with social, political and eco- 
nomic obstacles, the combined effect of 
which serves to make progress a miracle. 
The octopus-like incidents of race preju- 
dice have become firmly embedded in the 
whole structure of American life. 

The remarkable thing is that the Ne- 
gro is making progress, pushing onward 
and upward with a yet substantial faith 
in right-thinking America. 
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“Lacking in Common Courtesy” 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR PERRY 


Professor of Education, Spelman College, Atlanta 


I AWOKE one morning in Atlanta, 
Georgia, a black girl in an alley. 
What a heritage—‘“a southern, black 
alley-bat,” as some would term me—but 
with all the sensitivity of the whitest 
street-angel. 

Problems of race relations—prejudice 
—when did I first become aware of 
them? It’s hard to say. I must have 
been about seven years old. A white man 
came to our house to interest my people 
in buying their winter coal. My mother 
answered the knock at the door and in- 
vited the man in. He walked into our 
living room, sat down and had begun to 
talk when my father came in and asked 
him kindly to remove his hat. The white 
man became infuriated and remarked 
that he never removed his hat in the pres- 
ence of Negroes. I can see very vividly 
the picture of my mother as she rushed 
to hold my father while the salesman 
hurriedly left the house. My parents 
never discussed the affair with us, but 
since that time I have learned the mean- 
ing of it all, for many times have I seen 
white men remove their hats when in the 
presence of white women and forget the 
courtesy in the presence of Negro 
women. 

Again, I became very inquisitive in my 
early life as to why my sister, who is 
older than I, always seemed so restless 
when we rode in street cars. She was 
constantly looking behind her. It was 
not long before I sensed that she was 
always watching the seats behind her so 
that she might take the first vacant one 


and thus save herself from being em- 
barrassed by such a statement as “Get 
back where you belong” or “Read that 
sign” or “Don’t you know where you 
belong?” I have learned to watch the 
seats behind, too. 

Many times I have had business trans- 
actions which involved signatures. Often, 
in a moment of haste, I have signed my 
whole name only to find later that this 
had been taken advantage of and made 
a source of embarrassment. Who wants 
a clerk or any other stranger, for that 
matter, to address her by her first name? 
Once I asked a clerk why he did it and 
received the reply: “Well, I won't call 
you that any more. I thought you liked 
it. Most of ’em do.” The next time I 
went into the store he called me by my 
last name. Needless to say, I discon- 
tinued doing business with him. 

I went into a railway station in a small 
town in Texas to purchase a ticket that 
cost $1.12. After waiting until every 
white person was served, even those who 
came long-after I did, just before time 
for the train to leave, the agent came 
grouchily to the window and_ said, 
“Where to?” I named my destination and 
placed a five dollar bill on the window 
only to be asked, “What in the hell did 
you bring this big bill for? Where did 
you get it?” 

Recently in Atlanta I was pushed off a 
street car step by a white man just as I 
was about to board a car because he 
looked up in time to discover that a Ne- 
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gro had the audacity to step on the car 
before him. 

Students from two southern colleges, 
one Negro and one white, agreed to have 
an interracial discussion group. Every- 
thing went well as long as the white stu- 
dents visited the Negro college; but, 
when a small group of Negro students 
reluctantly accepted an invitation to visit 
the white college, things changed. One 
of the daily white papers carried the 
headline: “Let Sleeping Dogs Lie.” This 
was followed by a long article severely 
reprimanding the president of the white 
institution for so losing his head as to 
permit Negroes to enter the sacred chapel 
and suggesting that Negroes were over- 
aggressive to accept such an invitation. 

A president of a Negro college was 
told that he might go with a few of his 
teachers to one of the white churches to 
hear a famous white man speak. Upon 
arriving at the church with one other 
person, they were shown seats upstairs 
behind a screen which had been provided 
for the occasion. The white man who 
invited him graciously explained that so 
far as he was concerned they (the colored 
visitors) might sit anywhere, but he was 
sure the other people present might not 
understand. The two visitors did not 
hear the address. 

It is usually said that the Negro man 
or woman is honored when he attracts 
the conjugal attention of a white man or 
woman, but nothing is often said about 
the problem that the Negro woman faces 
in protecting herself from the advances 
of white men. In this particular she 
often shrinks from telling her own men 
because of violence which might come to 
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them. Thus she suffers in silence. No 
exceptions are made. 

A representative of a white insurance 
company came to talk with me about a 
life insurance policy. Our interview took 
place in my office. At the very beginning 
of our conference there were glances, 
winks and familiar touches—advances 
that no gentleman would make and no 
lady permit. 

I have related a few incidents grow- 
ing, for the most part, out of my own 
life; these and similar ones, I dare say, 
are lived through, sooner or later, by 
every Negro woman. 

What is the significance of these appar- 
ently unrelated experiences? It seems to 
me that despite all of the progress in cul- 
ture and refinement that has been made 
by civilization we still are lacking in 
common courtesy. I am profoundly con- 
vinced that the average white individual 
in America believes he is better than I 
am and no matter how hard he tries, in 
ways that he knows and knows not, his 
sense of superiority breaks out. 

The normal, natural, spontaneous reac- 
tion to experiences in which one is a vic- 
tim of mistreatment and injustice and 
prejudice is retaliation. If the odds are 
against one, the retaliation takes the form 
of a sort of smouldering hate and hate 
destroys him who hates as well as him 
who is hated. For my part, I am deter- 
mined to see to it that I shall not hate,— 
that I shall control my own heart. Let 
him hate who cares to hate; not only do I 
understand, but I sympathize with such 
an attitude. In my own personal life, I 
want to be free to live courageously and 
confidently an inner life worthy of my 
own self-respect. 





Relations Between Americans and Mexicans 
in the United States 


Husert C. HERRING 


Executive Director, The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, New York City 


HE UNITED STATES stands in 

a peculiar relation to the Mexican. 
This unique relation is rooted in the fact 
that we chose to annex a considerable sec- 
tion of the Mexican’s country some 
eighty years ago. We did not ask his 
permission at the time. We took Texas 
and Arizona and New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. The Mexican is now good- 
naturedly taking the area back—by mov- 
ing in. 

The Mexican has been moving over 
quite rapidly. In 1900 there were 486,000 
Mexicans in the United States. Today 
there are at least 1,250,000 Mexicans 
within our borders. No one knows the 
exact figures. Several of the largest 
Mexican cities are within our American 
cities. Los Angeles has a Mexican popu- 
lation of over 225,000; San Antonio, 
75,000; El Paso, 50,000; Chicago, 
30,000; such industrial centers as Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and Gary also have thou- 
sands. 

Why have they come? The reasons are 
various. Mexico since 1910 has been a 
land of tempest and storm. The thirty 
years of Fascist peace under Porfirio 
Diaz exploded in 1910 and for twenty 
years Mexico has been rifled and worried 
by a series of picturesque but expensive 
generals. Some of these have been sol- 
diers of fortune; others have been de- 
voted and loyal patriots. Out of the 
chaos some order is appearing. But in 
the process life was uncertain and 
millions suffered. The revolution had its 


emotional and intellectual unsettling. 
There was much shouting and tumult. 
The peons learned to talk about tierra y 
libertad. Their leaders promised them 
large installments of each, but the tierra 
which was to be subdivided until every 
peon would have his little patch has gone, 
in many cases, to a new generation of 
large holders and the peon has been left 
about as poor as he was before. The 
libertad has also proved somewhat evan- 
escent. 

The Mexican has come to the United 
States because he wants economic oppor- 
tunity for himself and his family. He 
wants better schooling for his children. 
He has seen the Hollywood movies and 
he knows that everyone in the United 
States owns a radio, an automobile and 
silk shirts. I suspect that the movies are 
to be blamed or credited with a large 
share of the Mexican immigration. 

Furthermore, the Mexican has been 
attracted by offers of work. Labor 
agents, independent operators or repre- 
sentatives of employers, are active in re- 
cruiting. Much of this recruiting has 
been in extravagant and dishonest terms 
and has resulted in flooding the labor 
market with men who are turned adrift 
to add to the already serious unemploy- 
ment situation. 

The attitude toward Mexican immigra- 
tion varies. On the one hand, there is 
the American Federation of Labor, with 
its well-known, if unofficial, slogan “Save 
the Jobs for Us”; the 100 per cent Amer- 
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ican societies of gilded patriots and the 
mill-run of zealous protectors of Ameri- 
can institutions who see a menace to our 
free institutions in the coming of the 
Mexican. A writer in the Saturday 
Evening Post speaks for all such when 
he refers to the “ever swelling tide of 
protest against the hordes of Mexicans 
who have been and still are swarming 
into this country without numerical limi- 
tation.” The nomenclature is significant 
—“hordes”’ and “swarms.” The words 
are not used about people we like. 

On the other hand, there are the large 
employers of Mexican labor—certain of 
the railroad companies, the fruit pro- 
ducers, the beet sugar men and certain 
industrialists—who see in Mexico a cheap 
and plentiful supply of docile labor. 
These men fight all efforts to cut off im- 
migration. 

Recent bills introduced into Congress 
seem to represent the point of view of 
the first group. These bills have been 
vigorously opposed by the members of 
the second group. 

There is a third group, not so well de- 
fined and marked. The members of this 
group do not deny that real dangers exist 
in uncontrolled Mexican immigration— 
dangers to the social stability of the 
United States and even greater dangers 
to the Mexicans themselves. These feel 
it immediately important that we assure 
the Mexicans already with us of a larger 
measure of economic and social oppor- 
tunity. They believe that the interests of 
the Mexicans themselves are threatened 
by flooding the labor market with large 
numbers of Mexican immigrants. At the 
same time it is felt that no action should 
be taken with reference to Mexico which 
would seem to treat Mexico as a special 
object of discrimination. 

The good relations between Mexico 
and the United States, so largely the re- 
sult of Mr. Morrow’s sympathetic and 
realistic service, are threatened by the 
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agitation for the wholesale cutting off of 
Mexican immigration. The Mexican re- 
sents, and rightfully, the kind of state- 
ments made in the American press. The 
Mexican does not care to be called hard 
names. 

The state department, in this contro- 
versy over Mexican immigration, has 
shown imagination and common sense. 
Its influence has been steadily exerted 
against any drastic action. At the same 
time the state department has tightened 
up the lines on the border and rigorously 
has enforced the health and intelligence 
tests. As a result, there has been a de- 
cided decrease in Mexican immigration. 
It must be noted, however, that no very 
effective check has been possible on the 
illegal entries of Mexicans. The border 
is long and largely unpoliced and we can 
only guess how many “wet backs” find 
their way across the Rio Grande. 

We face, then, a definite situation. We 
have with us, for better or worse, some- 
thing over a million Mexicans. The prob- 
lem is one of national assimilation and 
adjustment. 

These Mexicans, for the most part, 
are not citizens. The pride of race is 
strong among them. They belong to 
Mexico in a spiritual sense and they will 
not readily divest themselves of their 
loyalty, nor should they. In 1929 there 
were 224,728 aliens naturalized in the 
United States. Of this number only 164 
were Mexicans. Nevertheless, those who 
know the Mexicans best say that these 
same Mexicans are here to stay. They 
are held here by their jobs. These jobs 
may not be good ones from our point of 
view, but they are probably better than 
are available in Mexico. They are held 
here by family ties. The children are 
in American schools. The language of 
the home is gradually shifting from 
Spanish to English. They are held here 
by constantly strengthening cultural ties. 
Their children are learning to think in 
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American terms—food, clothing, amuse- 
ments. They are held here by their 
property interest. The Mexican, from 
time immemorial, has prided himself 
upon being a home owner. It is sig- 
nificant that in Los Angeles, a recent 
survey of the Mexican section revealed 
that 63 per cent of the people owned 
their own homes. It is also significant 
that this same survey revealed that 70 
per cent of these homes owned by Mexi- 
cans were classed as sanitary and modern. 
Nevertheless, the Mexican, in spite of the 
fact that he is held by many ties, main- 
tains the attitude of aloofness. He seems 
always to believe that tomorrow he may 
start home. The ties of La Raza are 
strong. This attitude is not to be ex- 
plained entirely by his attitude toward 
his own country and race; it must also 
be explained by the attitudes of the 
American group. Much as conditions 
may have improved in recent years, the 
fact still remains that the Mexican is 
made to feel that he does not belong. 
Furthermore, many of the efforts to 
“Americanize” him have been highly in- 
judicious. The raucous outputtings of 
eminent patriots have angered him. He 
has been told to look upon his native 
Spanish tongue as a mean thing. Per- 
haps it would have been better if the 
schools, even as they attempt to teach 
English, might teach something of the 
beauty and strength of the literature of 
Spain. Furthermore, he has in many in- 
stances suffered too deeply from the ex- 
ploitation of his ignorance and poverty 
to ally himself easily with his exploiters. 

The Mexican is referred to by many 
as a “problem.” It is an unfortunate 
word and it should never be attached to 
any race or group. Those of us who have 
had the opportunity of knowing any con- 
siderable number of Mexicans must for- 
ever resent any blanket slurs upon these 
people. I find that those who best know 
the Mexican in Texas and California are 
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the most appreciative in their attitude. 
R. W. Morrison of San Antonio, a large 
operator in Mexico, says: 

There seems to be an impression in certain 
quarters that the Mexican peon is ignorant, 
lazy, dishonest and sub-normal. Quite the con- 
trary is true. I know the Mexican peons well. 
I have lived with them, worked with them, 
and had them work for me in large undertak- 
ings. They are honest, faithful, intelligent and 
artistic. 

Stanley Walker reports in the New 
York Herald Tribune a study made in 
the Southwest : 

A dangerous and criminal element? There 
never was a grosser libel. Mexicans run to 
colonies, to be sure, as who wouldn’t when cast 
into a country of a strange and unmusical lan- 
guage? They do not intermarry with other 
races to any extent; they take great pride in 
giving their children a good American educa- 
tion. They respond quickly, without losing any- 
thing valuable in their own make-up, to Ameri- 
can surroundings. Except in a few of the 
larger cities, where they live in badly adjusted 
colonies where disease and poverty still are 
prevalent, they are as peaceful and law-abiding 
as the most rabid 100 per center could wish. 
Even in these bad spots, the distinctly Mexican 
settlements have less crime than districts peo- 
pled with other aliens. It is just possible that 
they are desirable citizens. 

The following are some of the prob- 
lems of adjustment the Mexican faces 
when he settles in the United States: 

(1) Climate. If he settles in south- 
ern Texas or southern California, this is 
not serious. If he settles in Chicago or 
Detroit or Gary or New York, climate 
is an unsettling factor. He must adjust 
himself to a different standard of cloth- 
ing, of housing, of food. How success- 
ful this adjustment is, no one can say. 
The testimony of social workers who are 
in touch with Mexican colonies in the 
North is disheartening. 

(2) Language. The great majority of 
Mexican immigrants is recruited from 
the most ignorant of Mexico. These peo- 
ple do not know their own language well. 
They do not find it easy to learn English. 
During the months in which they learn 
English they face decided handicaps in 
securing employment on fair terms. 
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(3) Different Working Conditions. 
The Mexican is accustomed to long hours 
of work in his own country, but the pace 
is more leisurely than that which he con- 
fronts in our industrial centers. The 
humblest worker in Mexico is accus- 
tomed to a rest period at noon. If he 
now goes to work upon an assembly line 
in a Detroit automobile plant, he must 
learn new ways of working. He is 
speeded up and the results are often dis- 
astrous. 

(4) Religion. The Mexican, taking 
him by and large, is devoutly religious. 
The Catholic church means much to him. 
When he comes to the United States he 
does not recognize the church as his own, 
except in cases where the church has 
been able to offer Spanish-speaking 
priests for a Mexican colony. The shift- 
ing of scene helps to break his relation 
to the church. The widespread breaking 
from his traditional church ties cannot 
but prove an unwholesome thing. In 
some cases Protestant churches attempt 
to capitalize upon his religious unsettling, 
but not with great success. It would help 
much if Protestants and Catholics, work- 
ing largely through Catholic channels, 
might find common cause in serving the 
Mexican immigrant. The Catholic 
church, especially when manned by Mexi- 
can or Spanish priests, is better qualified 
to serve the Mexican immigrant than is 
the Protestant church. 

(5) Race Prejudice. While the Mexi- 
can does not face the variety and inten- 
sity of discrimination that the Negro does, 
nevertheless he faces definite discrimina- 
tion. There are plenty of signs “No 
Mexicans admitted” in the cities of the 
Southwest. All manner of subtle dis- 
criminations are to be found. There is 
little social mingling. The Mexican is too 
often made to feel that he represents a 
lower order. This retards any genuine 
approach toward Americanization. 

(6) Economic Exploitation. Ignorant 
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of the language, customs and manners of 
the land, the Mexican immigrant proves 
easy prey to the unscrupulous labor 
agent, real estate dealer and so forth. 
Forced to depend upon seasonal labor, he 
drifts from beet field to factory, from 
cotton field to fruit harvest. He takes 
what he can get. The seasonal worker 
furnishes fertile soil for all types of 
radical propagandist. The communist 
and the I. W. W. are at work among the 
Mexicans and not without effect. 

(7) Changed Occupations. The Mexi- 
can immigrant arrives with little or no 
preparation for the tasks which he must 
perform. He may be something of an 
expert at pottery making or textile weav- 
ing in Mexico, but when he comes to the 
United States he must start over again as 
a common laborer. His skills are not 
marketable here. The provision of tech- 
nical training for the newly arrived immi- 
grants might prepare many of them for 
more remunerative and satisfying jobs. 

All of these problems of adjustment, 
faced by the newly arrived Mexican im- 
migrant, are more or less rooted in the 
contrasts of cultural background. The 
Mexican is an Indian in his thinking and 
in his gifts. He is always something of 
an artist. He has that native feeling for 
beauty of line and color and tone which 
is today making Mexico a Mecca for the 
lovers of art. Arriving in the United 
States, he finds himself in the midst of 
a people who are intensely practical and 
he finds it difficult to adjust himself. In 
his zeal to fit into the American scene, he 
often forgets his own cultural heritage 
and seeks to do as other Americans do. 
The result is not happy. The drabness of 
the average Mexican colony in our 
American cities is not pleasant. One 
who has lived in the beauty of Patzcuaro 
and Puebla and Oaxaca shudders. That 
beauty may not be capable of transplant- 
ing, but the new thing is neither the 
United States at its best nor Mexico at 
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its best. The United States would gain 
immeasurably if the Mexican could bring 
us something of the beauty of his own 
land that we might have it and make it 
our own. This does not happen. We put 
the Mexican in a box car and tell him to 
become a good American. As a result 
he ends by being neither a good Ameri- 
can nor a good Mexican. 

The Mexican is exploited. Those who 
want unrestricted Mexican immigration 
argue that the Mexican worker is “easily 
controlled by those in authority,” that 
he is “willing to take orders,” that “he 
will do more work for less pay,” that he 
is “docile.” He is used because he is 
cheap, because he is not organized and 
because he can always be dropped when 
he begins to make demands. He drifts 
from seasonal industry to seasonal in- 
dustry. He is given the hard jobs on the 
railroad which white labor spurns. He 
accepts acreage contracts in the cotton 
and the beet fields. This means unre- 
stricted hours of labor for men, women 
and children. It means unsanitary and 
uncontrolled housing. His wages, in 
most industries, are below the average 
paid to other workers. Mexican labor in 
railroad maintenance-of-way gangs fe- 
ceives twenty-eight to thirty-two cents 
per hour, whereas American labor re- 
ceives forty-two cents. 

The beet industry is the chief offender. 
According to a study made by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, the earn- 
ings of Mexican families which depend 
chiefly upon the beet industry average 
$743.00 per family. 

Organized labor offers no assistance to 
the Mexican. The attitude of organized 
labor may be summed up in the testimony 
of the chief statistician of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Maintenance-of- 
way Workers. “Mexicans are driving 
American citizens out of jobs, the reason 
being that they (employers) can impose 
any kind of working conditions upon the 
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Mexican peon, work him long hours and 
pay any miserable wage they like.” The 
American Federation of Labor has con- 
sistently fought Mexican immigration. 
It is argued that Mexican workers will 
not organize, but the argument ignores 
the fact that considerable progress has 
been made in organizations of labor in 
Mexico. 

The Mexican is here and in consider- 
able numbers. He is here to stay. We 
have welcomed him because he works 
well and works cheaply. We have used 
him to do the tasks which Anglo-Saxons 
do not care to do. We have used little 
or no intelligence in helping him to a 
decent housing situation. We have given 
him the back alleys of our cities. We 
have called him “greaser” and let him 
fight his own way as best he can. We 
have wondered that he does not show 
more enthusiasm for becoming Ameri- 
canized. We have wondered that he 
proves easy prey for radical teachers. 

This situation has its serious interna- 
tional aspects. The Mexican colonies in 
the United States have become breeding 
places for ill will against the United 
States. The Mexicans there have learned 
to distrust us and our civilization. Each 
year many Mexicans go back to their 
homes in Mexico. They tell the story as 
they have learned it. The result is that 
the most bitter of the fiery anti-American 
groups in Mexico are fed by the tales 
which these immigrants bring back. 

There is at present little or no co-oper- 
ation between the groups in the United 
States which are working for the welfare 
of the Mexican immigrant. Catholic and 
Protestant agencies will not work to- 
gether. If the Protestant agencies would 
give up the effort to proselyte and would 
devote themselves to the task of provid- 
ing greater security for the Mexican, 
content that the Mexican should continue 
and grow in his Catholic group, there 
would be some gain. 
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The Mexican has much to bring us. 
The United States needs the enrichment 
which Mexican culture holds. The hum- 
blest Indian from Mexico has his gifts 
of the spirit. At present this gift is 
spurned. 

As to the future of immigration, there 
are valid arguments for intelligent re- 


striction. Too great an influx of Mexican 
labor works no good either for Mexican 
or American. On the other hand, any 
wholesale ban upon Mexican immigration 
will arouse new hatred on the part of all 
Mexicans. We must learn to respect the 
dignity of Mexico as we should that of 
any other people. 





HE AMAZING FACT is the almost universal ignorance 

prevailing among the American people in reference to 
this matter of race relationships. In a few of our universities 
one may observe very small groups pursuing courses in an- 
thropology, and therein acquiring some fundamental facts in 
regard to race relations, but the mass of students who pass 
through our institutions learn scarcely anything of this im- 
portant subject. Generally they emerge from our institu- 
tions, as they entered them, with much race misinformation 
and race prejudice. Moreover, strange to say, our institutions 
of learning contain much more of information about the 
character and different breeds of cattle, swine and poultry 
than of human beings. In our sociological literature and 
teachings we unwittingly cultivate a prejudice against all alien 
races by vivid pictures of the poverty, vice and crime which 
these races often exhibit, under slum conditions, and we do 
not take the trouble to inform the student what these races 
have done, and are doing, for the enrichment of our culture— 
Jerome Dowd, The Negro in American Life, The Century Com- 
pany, 1926. 
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The Japanese in the United States 


Emory S. BoGArpus 


Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 


ANUARY 1, 1931, sees the Japanese 
in the United States experiencing 
varied attitudes. 

(1) Social distance between them and 
Americans (used in the sense of native 
and naturalized citizens of the United 
States) is being increased or maintained 
by a number of factors: by the peasant 
Japanese culture, by the Japanese 
Buddhist beliefs, by the difference in 
psychological reactions between Japanese 
and Americans, by the superior working 
and saving propensities of the Japanese, 
by the loss of status sustained by Ameri- 
cans when Japanese move into American 
neighborhoods and by the Japanese ap- 
pearance of the American-born Japanese. 

(2) On the other hand, social distance 
between the Japanese in the United 
States and Americans is being cut down 
by the fact that the first generation 
Japanese are decreasing in numbers, by 
the friendly relations existing between 
the public school teachers and Japanese 
children, by mutual understanding of 
Japanese children, by mutual understand- 
ing of Japanese Christians and American 
Christians, by the superior efficiency of 
the Japanese in raising vegetables, by the 
agricultural arrangements being jointly 
maintained by American ranchers and 
Japanese farmers and by the need on the 
Pacific Coast for the development of 
trade relations with Japan. 

(3) While social distance is both in- 
creasing and decreasing, it is probably 
decreasing slightly more than increasing 
as evidenced by the movement from 


Seattle to San Diego to put the Japanese 


-back on the quota. 


I 


The older Japanese have been and still 
are, for the most part, peasants. They 
came from rural Japan and settled in 
rural United States. In so far as they 
have kept to their business of small farm- 
ing, they have not changed their culture, 
their language, their housing and home 
life, their intensive style of labor. The 
contacts between them and Americans 
are still few. Each goes about his own 
affairs. The average American makes no 
attempt to understand the Japanese peas- 
ant ; the latter simply asks to be let alone 
and to be treated fairly in business rela- 
tions. 

After the passage of the anti-alien land 
laws, many Japanese drifted to the cities, 
living to themselves pretty largely, 
working as gardeners or developing 
their own lines of small business in 
Japanese quarters. As long as he feels 
strange, the Japanese talks little and the 
average urban American continues to 
think of the Japanese as a stranger. 

Many Americans stand at a distance 
from Japanese immigrants because the 
larger half of them are Buddhists. 
Buddhist temples on the Pacific Coast 
bring adverse reactions from Christian 
and nominal Christian alike. The mys- 
tical belief that the United States is 
somehow reserved by a Divine Provi- 
dence for Christians is a potent factor in 
explaining why many Americans look 
askance at Buddhist Japanese. The latter 
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have conducted themselves well. They 
have stood for many of the best Chris- 
tian values. The writer can truthfully 
say that a certain Buddhist priest is one 
of the finest Christians he has known. 
The majority of Americans, however, 
cannot bear to think of a Buddhist inva- 
sion of the United States and hence they 
turn a cold shoulder toward quiet, unob- 
trusive, honest Japanese. In a recent 
limited study made by the writer it was 
found that Christians showed a greater 
prejudice against the Japanese than did 
the non-Christian Americans, apparently 
because of adverse Buddhist reactions. 

The psychology of the Japanese and 
of Americans is different and hence 
Americans often misjudge the former. 
If you say to another American on a 
rainy day: “This is not a nice day,” he 
will reply “No.” If you make the same 
remark under similar conditions to a 
Japanese he will say “Yes.” What the 
American means is: “No, this is not a 
nice day.” What the Japanese means is: 
“Yes, you are right, this is not a nice 
day.” As a result of this difference in 
indicating similar reactions, Americans 
often misunderstand, and do a gross in- 
justice to, Japanese. 

Closely related to the foregoing point 
are the fine manners of the Japanese who 
says, “Yes, yes,” to an American who 
wishes to make an agreement with him. 
The Japanese is merely being polite and 
may not understand at all that he has 
made a commitment. When he fails to 
make good, he and perhaps all Japanese 
are accused by Americans as being un- 
faithful. 

Strangely enough, the two outstanding 
characteristics of the Japanese are often 
counted against them. Their industry 
and their frugality are noteworthy. 
Industry is what the traditional Ameri- 
can has prided himself on greatly and 
saving was made a cornerstone in the life 
of Americans by no less an American 


than Benjamin Franklin. When Japanese 
immigrants, however, both work and save 
and thus exhibit qualities which have 
made America great, they are criticized. 
They are looked upon as enemies, for in 
their industry and frugality they can 
outdo Americans, who are less willing 
to work and to save than were their 
fathers. 

Many Americans hold nothing against 
the Japanese; in fact, they rather like 
them and want to be friendly with them, 
but circumstances prevent a show of 
fairness. When Japanese move into 
an American neighborhood, prejudiced 
Americans move out or begin to create 
an adverse neighborhood opinion; land 
values are not necessarily lowered, but 
sale of land is hampered. Other Japan- 
ese may follow and the odium of living 
in a “Jap” neighborhood is too great a 
strain on would-be friendly Americans. 

Prejudice is such that a Japanese 
Christian church cannot be built in an 
American better-class neighborhood. If 
an attempt is quietly made, the church is 
likely to be mysteriously burned down. 
Christian Americans turn against a Jap- 
anese Christian church because it “will 
bring in the Japs.” While this type of 
situation reached its height several years 
ago, and while a decrease in the first gen- 
eration Japanese is now taking place, 
the would-be friendly American is still 
unable to show himself friendly. 

The second generation Japanese are 
growing up in increasing numbers and 
are facing countless problems. Although 
American born and American citizens, 
most of them look like Japanese and 
hence are treated by most Americans as 
“Japs” and as foreigners. When a num- 
ber of them who have now reached vot- 
ing age were marching in a pre-election 
Hoover parade in 1928 in Seattle, Ameri- 
can bystanders indignantly protested and 
asked: “What are those foreigners doing 
in that parade?” 
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American-born Japanese are not able 
to climb up the occupational scale in the 
United States. Those who graduate from 
college cannot go much higher than those 
who have not attended college. High 
occupations are barred to them. They 
cannot understand how they, as native 
Americans, should be discriminated 
against in this land which has prided 
itself on its love of liberty. 

American-born Japanese are blocked 
socially. They are not allowed entre as 
a class to American society and so are 
keeping to their own class for social life. 
They are chagrined at American intoler- 
ance. They are becoming Americanized 
despite themselves ; they are moving away 
from things Japanese, only to find that 
they are not wanted in American society. 
They are young people without a home 
country and without an adopted country 
and are bewildered. 

II 

One of the first factors responsible for 
improving the relations between Japanese 
in the United States and their neighbors 
is the decrease in the population of the 
first generation Japanese since 1924, 
With the exclusion of the Japanese from 
the quota it was everywhere clear that 
they would no longer constitute a serious 
competition in American life. With de- 
creasing numbers they would no longer 
be able to supplant Americans and come 
into control. Shortly after they were 
excluded from the quota, representatives 
of the organizations which had been most 
influential in securing the anti-Japanese 
legislation announced that they wished to 
show a friendly spirit toward the Japan- 
ese who were in this country. These 
organizations included the California 
Federation of Labor, the American Le- 
gion, the Native Sons of the Golden 
West and immigration committees. 

An important sector of good will be- 
tween Japanese and Americans is occu- 
pied by the public school teachers. The 
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teachers almost uniformly speak well of 
Japanese children, of their earnestness, 
their manners, their good work as pupils. 
The pupils, and particularly their parents, 
are generally appreciative. The teachers 
are major factors in lessening social dis- 
tance between Japanese and Americans 
by the exercise of kindness, fair play and 
insight. They represent America at its 
best and convey to the Japanese the spirit 
of good will. In response, the Japanese 
reveal their best selves and, in so doing, 
further friendly relations. 

The Japanese language schools, which 
are often severely criticized because they 
are teaching the Japanese language to 
American-born Japanese, are to be 
viewed favorably. They keep the Japan- 
ese children in touch with things Japanese 
until the children can get oriented in 
American life. The language school 
keeps the Japanese children from break- 
ing away too suddenly from the old. It 
is a stabilizing link between Japanese cul- 
ture and speeded-up, jazzed American 
culture. Without it the Japanese children 
find themselves, their ties with Japan 
broken, unanchored in the midst of a 
none-too-friendly America. 

Another propitious factor is found in 
those wholesome contacts which are being 
maintained between broad-minded Amer- 
ican Christians and Japanese Christians. 
In many communities there are indi- 
vidual Christians who are sacrificing 
themselves wholeheartedly in behalf of 
racial good will. They are beacon lights 
of kindness to the Japanese, who without 
such friends would lose all faith in things 
Christian. They maintain personal rela- 
tions with individual Japanese that soften 
the affronts which many Americans give 
the Japanese. 

The Japanese raise better vegetables 
than do Americans. Many Americans 


who are anti-Japanese nevertheless pass 
by American vegetable stands and 
buy vegetables raised by Japanese. 
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Prejudice against the Japanese is over- 
come, at least slightly, by the American 
desire for the best. Not too much in 
terms of permanent good will may be ex- 
pected as a result of these better vege- 
tables, for the American buyers maintain 
an air of criticism and superiority. Some 
even go to the point of taking advantage 
of the Japanese vegetable dealer who 
often does not have a good command of 
English. However, the contacts between 
Japanese and Americans at the vegetable 
stands are undoubtedly of greater posi- 
tive than negative value. 

Americans and Japanese have entered 
into various forms of agricultural ar- 
rangements which represent a mutual 
understanding. Japanese of American 
birth act as “lease-boys” or go-betweens 
between American ranchers and Japanese 
workers. The anti-Japanese land laws 
are being enforced with decreasing rigid- 
ity. American farmers have been loathe 
to part with efficient Japanese “renters” ; 
they have not been able to secure as good 
returns from other races as employees,— 
not from the Mexicans, Filipinos, Ne- 
groes or others. The American-born 
Japanese are not taking up farming to 
any great extent; they are becoming like 
American youth, that is, they are anxious 
to leave the country for the greater 
stimuli of the city. They are not taking 
the places of the decreasing rural Japan- 
ese of the first generation. Hence, as the 
latter grow scarce in an American com- 
munity, American farmers show an in- 
creased interest in them. While this is 
largely an economic matter and while 
much of the interest of American farm- 
ers in the Japanese is formal, yet the sum 
total of social contact results would seem 
to be on the good will rather than on the 
ill will side of the balances. In so far as 
the anti-alien land laws are being broken, 
both Japanese workers and American 
owners are jointly guilty. Joint partici- 
pation even in anti-legal dealings doubt- 
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less goes far to create understanding. 
Since the anti-alien laws are being viewed 
as of decreasing importance, the mutual 
guilt is being judged less also; and, con- 
sequently, the mutual understanding is 
rising above its cloud of unlawfulness. 
The main gesture that is now being 
made toward friendly relations comes 
from the entire Pacific Coast on the part 
of the foreign traders. In 1930, they 
passed resolutions in conventions small 
and large, local and sectional, asking 
Congress to put the Japanese back on the 
quota. Although this show of good will 
is economic, it is having wholesome 
effects among Japanese in both the 
United States and Japan. Foreign trad- 
ers are coming to the conclusion that 
trade with Japan can be greatly increased 
or decreased depending on how the 
United States treats the Japanese immi- 
gration question. They have observed 
that the United States cannot slap Japan 
in the face with an anti-quota law and 
expect her to foster trade with this coun- 
try. The industrial depression in the 
United States has pressed the foreign 
traders on the Pacific Coast to move 
toward righting the wrong of 1924. 


III 


The sum total of the Japanese situa- 
tion in the United States is a confused 
picture. Many factors are in a state of 
flux. Many cross-currents are operating. 
On the whole, however, the situation is 
far less tense than ten years ago. While 
very little constructive effort has been 
expended in a comprehensive way, here 
and there progress in better relationships 
is coming as time drifts along. The un- 
scientifically-minded have the zeal to help 
but lack wisdom ; the scientifically-minded 
are too impersonal to count for much 
immediately. Meanwhile the Japanese in 
the United States are riding the currents 
and cross-currents as befits courageous 
souls. 
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HE CASUAL READER regards 

the question of Chinese in America 
and their relation to the native whites 
as quite unimportant. He knows of the 
laundry on the back street and the res- 
taurant on the avenue but, as far as a 
Chinese problem in the United States is 
concerned, he is sure that it amounts to 
nothing more than a hold-over from Cali- 
fornia’s wild days when Cantonese work- 
men played a part in mine and railroad. 
As to appreciating a Chinese point of 
view, he assumes its utter impossibility, 
having fully accepted the famous dictum 
of Bret Harte that “the heathen Chinee 
is peculiar.” Equally queer to him is any 
intimation that the Chinese among us are 
pioneer representatives of a great people 
whose civilization has already begun to 
influence our Pacific Coast. 

In contrast with this, the careful ob- 
server finds much evidence that this 
influence is real and growing. The laun- 
dry may be a hold-over and the elabo- 
rate “chop-suey” house an excrescence, 
but how account for the blackwood fur- 
niture in the better homes and the Ameri- 
can fondness for Chinese silk and linen, 
jade and bronze and pottery from the 
ancient dynasties? He notes the num- 
ber of large Chinese business firms and 
the frequent sailings of palatial steamers 
for China ports, but of greater cultural 
significance to him is the offering by the 
University of California of some thirty 
courses on Chinese subjects and of eigh- 
teen at the University of Washington. 
He finds, too, that proportionate num- 


bers are given at the other universities 
and colleges on the Coast. He sees that 
the average citizen in Pacific America is 
orient-minded far in excess of the 
dweller on the Atlantic Coast or in the 
region west of the Alleghenies and east 
of the Rockies. 

These modifying forces originating 
beyond the sea are not declining with the 
passing years but seem to grow in 
strength as their contribution ‘becomes 
more self-conscious. It seems safe to 
say that the Chinese influence is perma- 
nent. Boys named Wong and girls 
named Lee have no more expectation of 
living in China than the Schmidt family 
has of returning to Germany or the 
O’Reillys to Ireland. They subscribe 
generously to the nationalist cause but 
“grandfather land” does not draw them 
away from California. These children 
of the third and fourth generation have 
attended our schools and colleges, are 
versed in practical American politics and 
think readily in American terms. At the 
same time they retain a Chinese back- 
ground with the poise and pride of forty 
centuries of civilization. At first the in- 
coming Chinese kept aloof from things 
American, and the younger generation 
became as American as possible and re- 
fused to study the language and litera- 
ture of their fathers, but now a balance 
has been reached and the boys and girls 
attend the regular schools at regular 
hours and attend Chinese schools in the 
late afternoon and at night. It is this 


class, with its consciousness of an estab- 
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lished political integrity and a restored 
culture in China, that will influence our 


American life. Especially will this be 
true if to it is added the stream of Chi- 
nese students flowing into our educational 
institutions. 

From this it does not follow, however, 
that the problems connected with Chinese 
in America have disappeared. The old 
problems remain, with much of the old 
soreness, and, in addition, there are new 
problems. But it does mean that we are 
in a better position to face these ques- 
tions co-operatively and constructively. 
For one thing we have a better perspec- 
tive. We see that this is not a drifting 
of homeless Chinese to our shores but 
a part of an immense cultural interaction 
between two great peoples. It seems 
clear that of the relations between China 
and America the really important con- 
tacts will be with the peoples themselves 
rather than with their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. What we think and feel about 
each other will depend on how Americans 
are received in China and what sort of 
contacts the Chinese have here, particu- 
larly on the Pacific Coast. And much 
will depend on the manner of approach 
to the problems before us. 

Of the three attitudes necessary, one is 
characteristically American, another is 
peculiarly Chinese, while the third is the 
scientific belief in getting the facts in a 
situation. The American quality is that 
of straightforwardness. Friendly Chi- 
nese insist that it is the characteristic in 
us most to be admired. Many times in 
China and in America I have been able 
to say difficult things to my Chinese 
friends because they honor our fair 
frankness. And some of us are begin- 
ning to recognize the excellence in the 
Chinese respect for personality, a qual- 
ity which has been caricatured in west- 
ern descriptions of “Chinese face.” 
Rightly understood, it means such a re- 
spect for personality as to make impos- 
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sible humiliation either for oneself or 
another. One reason for the construc- 
tive value of the Pacific Relations con- 
ferences has been the adoption of these 
three attitudes in dealing with difficult 
questions. Facts have been faced, dis- 
cussions have been frank and there has 
been mutual respect. 

This means that mere gestures, no 
matter how nobly motivated, are not 
enough. Diplomatic assurances are pecu- 
liarly suspect in China for the reason 
that most of the international agreements 
leading to the impairment of her sov- 
ereignty have been prefaced with high 
sounding statements of mutual friend- 
ship. Even so sincere a gesture as the 
Burlingame Treaty of 1868 hindered 
rather than promoted good will. It was 
negotiated at a time when China still 
strongly insisted on her rights of isola- 
tion even though forced to open a few 
treaty ports to international trade and 
when Californians were permitting atroci- 
ties against the Chinese in an apparent 
intention of driving them out of the 
country. At such a time, Washington 
and Peking impetuously adopted the 
treaty which contained the statement that 
the contracting parties “cordially recog- 
nize the inherent and inalienable right 
of man to change his home and alle- 
giance and also the mutual advantage of 
the free migration and emigration of 
their citizens and subjects respectively 
from the one country to another for the 
purposes of curiosity or trade or as per- 
manent residents. The high contracting 
parties therefore join in reprobating any 
other than an entirely voluntary emigra- 
tion for these purposes.”? Neither nation 
implemented these provisions effectively 
and in this regard the treaty was a dead 
letter. Shortly after this America began 
her policy of exclusion. Indeed, Cali- 
fornia disregarded the treaty from the 


1. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, Vol. Il, p. 698. 
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beginning. The Chinese have been 
teady always to ignore our breach of 
faith and have pointed a critical finger 
at this mere scrap of paper. 

The facts and principles concerning 
the beginnings of Chinese migrations to 
America are largely responsible for the 
problems emerging later. “The Lure of 
Gold” might well be a caption for the 
whole story. Three Chinese, two men 
and a woman, reached California in 
1848.* Gold was discovered the next year 
and these three reported the news of the 
“Gold Mountain,” the common Chinese 
designation even yet for California, to 
their friends and relatives in Kwangtung 
Province. Immediately the Chinese rush 
for this Eldorado began, attracted by the 
promise of easy wealth. The same mo- 
tive prompted American employers to 
encourage this migration in the interests 
of cheap labor for mine and railroad. 
The steamships were actuated by the 
same desire when they promoted travel 
of the Chinese laborers. And again the 
motive operated in far Kwangtung as 
the greedy middleman added to the 
stream of voluntary migrants by decoying 
unsuspecting coolies to the herd pens of 
Macao, whence they were shipped across 
the Pacific. And yet again it was this 
mercenary motive in the minds of white 
laborers—foreigners in many cases— 
which prompted the opposition to the in- 
flow of cheap labor and which supported 
the persecutions against the orientals. 
Men of virile stock were among these 
Chinese immigrants, as the character of 
their children will show, but the almost 
complete lack of the altruistic motive 
has cast a cloud over their coming that 
time has not been able to dispel. 

Other disabilities existed for the im- 
migrant which the average American does 
not easily appreciate. It is not entire 


2. For full accounts of atrocities against Chinese, 
see “A Statement for Non-Exclusion,” by Patrick J. 
Healy and Ng Poon Chew. 

8. MacNair, The Chinese Abroad, p. 79. 
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accident that the Chinese in literature or 
the cinema is a shrinking fellow capable 
of dark and desperate deeds. It is to be 
explained, in part at least, by the fact 
that he came here on an outlaw basis 
and has always suffered from that initial 
handicap. He was an outlaw not because 
of any crime committed, but from the 
fact that Chinese law and protection did 
not in those days go with the emigrant.‘ 
There are no patriotic stories of Chinese 
who, when in danger in foreign lands, 
wrapped the dragon flag about their 
shoulders and defied their captors. The 
Chinese flag did not protect its citizens 
away from home. The political theory 
was that the loyal man did not leave his 
country and there are well-attested inci- 
dents of foreign cruelty to Chinese re- 
ceiving no protest from the Chinese gov- 
ernment. About thirty years after the 
gold rush began, the first Chinese min- 
ister was accredited to the United States, 
followed soon by a few consular officers. 
During these years the Chinese immi- 
grant received almost no help from his 
home government and it was in that pe- 
riod that his American status was largely 
fixed. He was like a man without a 
country, living without the law. 
American protection was likewise de- 
nied him. In those days of individual- 
ism each man was expected to care for 
himself and there was no law for anyone, 
American or Chinese. In a double sense, 
therefore, these immigrants were without 
the law. When conditions became more 
conventional, law asserted itself, but by 
that time the Chinese had so segregated 
themselves that they failed to come under 
its protection. From the beginning, 
American law has taken little interest in 
the Chinese. There has grown up a fic- 
tion that in each community there is a 
“king of Chinatown” who rules with 


4. “Ta Tsing Leu Lei” being the fundamental 
laws and a selection from the supplementary statutes 
of the penal code of China, translated by Sir Thomas 
Staunton. Quoted from MacNair ibid. 
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despotic power, the result being that the 
police in most cities allow the Chinese 
to govern themselves. Within recent 
years the mayor of a well-known city 
called the leading Chinese into his office 
and told them that if they would “leave 
the city alone, the city would leave them 
alone.” And a friend in Berkeley had 
the usual psychology when he said, “The 
Chinese in California have never mo- 
lested a white woman and so long as that 
is the case there is no reason for Cali- 
fornia to molest them.” American law 
has failed to protect them when in dan- 
ger and it has failed to prevent their 
crimes. They have lived without the 
law. 

Contributing to this extra-legal status 
was the fact that in China not the indi- 
vidual but the family or group is the 
unit before the law and in the social 
order. The individual is but a part of 
the group and is largely helpless when 
away from it. Confronted by lawless 
and individualistic conditions in the early 
days, the Chinese were forced to seek 
survival through digging underground, 
as it were, and in organizing groups for 
purposes of protection. This accounts 
for much subsequent history. Lawless 
at first, in the negative sense that they 
had no legal protection, the Chinese be- 
came lawless in the active or criminal 
sense. I feel very sure that much of the 
crime in the Chinatowns of the United 
States comes from the fact that in the 
beginning, having no protection from, 
they learned to disregard any responsi- 
bility to, the law. 

The protective organizations that be- 
gan at that time have developed into a 
complicated system of tongs or associa- 
tions that form the most significant ele- 
ment in the Chinese situation in the 
United States. They are products of the 
peculiar conditions obtaining in the early 
days and differ from organizations in 
China and even from the Chinese socie- 


ties in Canada. Every Chinese here be- 
longs to at least one organization, usu- 
ally several. At one time I was engaged 
in enlisting the support of American Chi- 
nese for a project in Canton, China. The 
first task was to secure the endorsement 
of the leading representative of each of 
the chief organizations. In San Fran- 
cisco twenty-four names were secured, 
which indicates the approximate number 
of prominent organizations. A cross-sec- 
tion survey of these associations would 
reveal the life of the Chinese and indi- 
cate quite fairly the character of their 
problems. Space does not permit a full 
list, but a brief description of five will 
be given. 

The “Chung Waa Wooi Kwoon” is the 
leading association in almost every Chi- 
nese community in America. In San 
Francisco it goes under the name of the 
“Chinese Six Companies” though the 
translation of the term means, in gen- 
eral, “The China Association.” It is 
most comprehensive and to it every Chi- 
nese in that region is expected to render 
allegiance. All legitimate interests of the 
Chinese come under its purview and it 
is to headquarters of the China Associ- 
ation that Chinese turn for assistance 
rather than to the consulate. One rea- 
son for this is that its groundwork ante- 
dates the consular service. The other is 
that the Chinese in America are from 
southern China and have scant respect 
for any representatives of the Peking 
government. A consul in San Francisco 
said to me one day, “A man has an awful 
time being Chinese consul among all 
these Cantonese.” 

The most accurate information as to 
the number of Chinese in the United 
States is not to be found in the consul- 
ates, nor in the records of the United 
States immigration, or other American 
sources, but in the China Association. 
They have the information of Chinese 
business houses and all that pertains to 
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their general activities. One night in 
Chicago I happened in on a board meet- 
ing of the Association while a case be- 
tween landlord and tenant was being ad- 
judicated. At another time in New York 
I met some white men having contracts 
with Chinese merchants endorsed by the 
secretary of the China Association. I 
remember crossing the Pacific with a 
Chinese student, on his way to an Ameri- 
can college, who told me that he was not 
entering the United States on the “Sec- 
tion Six Certificate,’ which admits stu- 
dents, but on his birth certificate, for he 
was American born. He was detained 
at the immigration shed for the simple 
reason that his father, being supersti- 
tiously careful and anxious to fool the 
hostile spirits, had registered this boy as 
a girl. He deceived the spirits, appar- 
ently, for the boy grew up in health and 
vigor, but it caused trouble with the im- 
migration offtcers. The China) Associ- 
ation took up the case, found men who 
had known the family and who were will- 
ing to swear that the boy had been born 
in America. From these examples one 
readily sees that this is a key organiza- 
tion at the very center of Chinese life; 
it is the organization with which Ameri- 
can friends can best co-operate. 

The family tong is an organization 
limited in its membership to the members 
of one clan or a group of clans uniting 
in the one organization. The Wong 
Kong Haa Tong is limited to members 
of the large Wong family; the Lau- 
Kwaan-Cheung-Chu Tong admits mem- 
bers of these four families. The pur- 
poses of these family tongs is the protec- 
tion of their members and the promotion 
of their business interests. Most mem- 
bers have connections with other organi- 
zations but they go on the theory that if 
one tong is good for protection more are 
better. There are different spheres which 
most any Chinese understands perfectly 
and which I think I can appreciate in a 
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general way, but which it is impossible 
to describe clearly. 

Sharing some characteristics of these 
two organizations is the district or re- 
gional tong. It is similar to the Ohio 
Association in New York or the Iowa 
Society in Los Angeles. Chinese from a 
given district in Kwangtung unite for 
promotion of common interests, such as 
caring for their unemployed, conducting 
hospitals and similar activities. 

The “Chee Kung Tong” is an organi- 
zation of quite a different character. It 
uses the Masonic emblem and translates 
its name as the “Chinese Free Mason 
Society.” Without discussing any pos- 
sible relation to the Masonic order, it 
should be said that the organization is 
accused of supporting illicit operations of 
a serious nature. In western Canada the 
charge is made that every case of gam- 
bling, opium smuggling or transporta- 
tion of prostitutes has connection with 
this society. 

The tong that gets into our newspaper 
discussions is the “fighting tong” or the 
“highbinder tong” with its “hatchet men” 
and “gunmen.’® Its methods are those 
of the modern “racket” with which we 
are unhappily becoming familiar. There 
are a number of these rival tongs all reg- 
istered under the heading of “Chinese 
Benevolent Society,” but a more malevo- 
lent institution never existed. Their 
chief activities are concerned with gam- 
bling houses, opium dens, importation of 
prostitutes whom they hold in virtual 
slavery and other forms of organized 
vice. Tong wars break out between rival 
tongs through the quarrels of their mem- 
bers and within a few hours, in some 
cases within a few minutes, killings take 
place in the various cities having Chinese 
communities. Chinese of any prominence 





5. A very full description of the activities of these 
organizations is given by Charles R. Shepherd in his 
book, The Ways of Ah Sin. The book is marred by 


a rather inexcusable quoting of filthy oaths which has 
alienated some Chinese opinion. 
ditions is worth study. 


The picture of con- 
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are always in terror when these wars 
are raging. Some years ago in Seattle, 
I had occasion to visit a man hiding from 
tong vengeance. I found him in the top 
corner of an American style hotel pro- 
tected by an American guard in a suite 
of rooms lined with sheet iron. In one 
of our American cities, one of the 
strongest of these tongs has for its head- 
quarters a building that is a veritable 
palace. There it carries on a Chinese 
school with well-paid, efficient teachers ; 
it has an able secretarial staff ; and it re- 
ceives from the Chinese gambling houses 
—so it is reported—a weekly income of 
thousands of dollars.® 

We are inclined to look down on all 
Chinese because of these tong activities 
and strangely enough they look down on 
us for the same reason. Chinese say 
that no such organizations exist in 
China; they are ashamed of this thing 
and they fear it. Of greater significance, 
they hold America and Americans in a 
certain contempt because the thing is 
allowed to exist. A high-minded young 
Chinese said to me one day, “Why is it 
that the city of Canton can stop gambling 
but America cannot stop these tongs?” 
When asked how he would stop it the 
reply came: 


It is easy. All tongs are registered and lists 
of officers are appended to the applications for 
registration. When a tong war starts the police 
should immediately seize the officers of that 
tong and deport them and then the war would 
stop at once. The trouble is that the police try 
to get the man who pulls the trigger when the 
guilt really belongs to the organization itself. 
It should be remembered that among the Chi- 
nese it is not the individual but the family or 
group that is the unit before the law. Ameri- 
can law does not fit the case.’ 


Americans living in China are doubly 
within the law because their own law fol- 
lows them there and they have in conse- 
quence a great incentive to observe the 





6. The author has spent considerable time in many 
of the Chinese communities in the United States and 
Canada. There seems no special reason, however, for 
going into more detail in this paper. 

7%. There are many Chinese of the same character 
who hold similar views. 


law and customs of the host country. 
Chinese in this country are in a reverse 
situation ; their own law does not govern 
them, they have never come within 
American law and as a result they feel 
no responsibility. Each side blames the 
other for a situation that can best be 
removed through co-operation. 


After all, the points of irritation are 
not many. One of them, of course, is 
our exclusion policy and the Chinese eva- 
sion of immigration laws, but I suspect 
that agreement even here is not so diffi- 
cult. A few days ago, a Chinese friend 
wrote me that the Chinese were not so 
much interested in their countrymen 
coming to this country as in the matter 
of the treatment accorded to the ones 
already here. He added that it seemed 
that the American policy was so to treat 
the Chinese as to make them want to 
leave. I recall a conversation with a 
prominent Chinese gentleman in which 
he described an interview that a delega- 
tion had with William Jennings Bryan 
in Hong Kong on the subject of the treat- 
ment of Chinese laborers in America. 
He came away in general agreement with 
Mr. Bryan’s contention that America’s 
first duty was to her own laborers. I 
happen to know that this gentleman ob- 
jects to discrimination because of race 
for I had difficulty in keeping him from 
riding in a “Jim Crow” car in New Or- 
leans while I had to ride ahead. He 
wished to protest against this American 
custom. Minister Denby was fond of 
saying that he would rather argue a case 
in equity before intelligent Chinese than 
any group in the world. The reason for 
it lies in the essential fair-mindedness of 
the Chinese. When we work out immi- 
gration policies on a co-operative basis 
showing respect to the Chinese, they will 
join with us in securing a much more 
adequate enforcement than obtains at 
present. 


The intermarriage bogey intrudes 
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whenever race matters are discussed. 
From conversations in both countries 
with both Chinese and Americans I have 
reached the conclusion that about the 
same distribution of opinion is found on 
both sides. Some Chinese favor and 
some oppose it, just as we are divided 
on the subject. In the light of the 
world-wide problem of the marriage of 
feeble-minded persons and the conse- 
quent retardation of human advance- 
ment, it fades into insignificance. It is 
of much less importance than the situa- 
tion resulting from the fact that there 
are fifteen times as many Chinese men 
in this country as women. The related 
problem of importing prostitutes can be 
handled through co-operation of Chinese 
and Americans. 

School facilities for Chinese children 
prompt little discussion except in the 
southern states. In Mississippi Chinese 
children were not allowed to attend the 
school for white children. The Chinese 
situation is complicated in that general 
region through the rather common mat- 
ing of Chinese men with Negro women. 
Chinese become classed with Negroes 
and share their disabilities. For this rea- 
son, American educators in China have 
usually advised students coming to 
America to avoid this situation by not 
entering southern universities. If our 
Chinese friends will realize how difficult 
this whole question is they will at least 
be lenient in their judgments. 

There is a whole set of problems con- 
nected with organized gambling, traffic 
in narcotics and related activities that 
seriously affects mutual respect and good 
will. It is evident from our discussion 
thus far that these evils are due to the 
peculiar situation that has developed be- 





8. A few years ago well-founded reports stated 
that a government university in China dismissed mem- 
bers of the teaching staff who had foreign wives. 
Many Chinese men marry Australians or other for- 
eign women. 
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cause of the extra-legal status of the 
Chinese. In view of the seeming inability 
of American law to meet the tong prob- 
lem, the Chinese “racket,” I personally 
should favor a modified form of exira- 
territoriality so as to make criminal Chi- 
nese answerable to consular or other rep- 
resentatives of China. This would at 
least prevent any further influx of the 
criminally inclined. If such a plan seems 
unwise or too un-American to be feasible, 
then let the Chinese authorities be 
brought into conference to devise a plan 
to end this situation which reflects so 
sadly on the good name of each country. 
It is possible that the China Associations 
could be brought into the conference in 
a responsible way. 

The principle of co-operation has 
proved itself in certain instances. The 
China Club in Seattle, having a member- 
ship of prominent Americans and Chi- 
nese of that city, has promoted trade as 
well as legislation against the narcotic and 
other evils. Various Christian move- 
ments have been successful through 
using the same methods. Unfortunately, 
much Christian work among Chinese 
fails of large success because of a lack 
of unity of effort, but there are excellent 
examples of co-operation. Perhaps the 
best illustration is that of the rescue work 
directed by Miss Donaldina Cameron in 
San Francisco where Chinese and Ameri- 
can women work heart to heart and head 
to head in the most courageous and effi- 
cient expression of Christianity in action 
that it has been my good fortune to see. 

The several questions affecting cordial 
relations will, of course, yield but slowly 
to full settlement, but incidentally the 
very process of solution will dispose of 
our chief problem, mutual suspicion and 
distrust, in that it causes Chinese and 
Americans to work together in sincere 
co-operation and understanding. 
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Harry EpMoNnps 


Founder and Director of International House, New York City 


ALF A CENTURY AGO two 

towering personalities, one in 
China, the other in America, clasped 
hands across the Pacific. Years later, after 
all that was mortal of General Grant had 
been laid away in a great sarcophagus 
overlooking the Hudson, Li Hung Chang, 
as a token of the abiding character of 
the friendship of the two men and of 
their respective countries, planted a tree 
beside it. Over the great portal of the 
tomb are Grant’s famous words, “Let us 
have peace.” Although uttered in a com- 
paratively recent time, these words epito- 
mize that respectable method of settling 
differences, in vogue since the dawn of 
history and not altogether out of date 
even yet—the ancient manner of ending 
disputes by the sword. Might usually 
won. Right sometimes. The victor, 
sheathing his weapon and heaving a sigh 
of satisfaction, often also of relief, said: 
“There, that’s finished. Now let us have 
peace.” But peace—lasting peace—sel- 
dom comes that way and a microscope 
would scarcely reveal an intelligent being 
in any country today who would admit 
of the efficacy of that way of bringing 
right out of wrong, justice out of injus- 
tice, friendship from force, peace from 
war. That old way is the way of death. 
Civilization must discard it or die. 

The new way is the way of life and 
strangely enough, providentially perhaps, 
across from Grant’s Tomb, also overlook- 
ing the majestic Hudson, is another great 
building with these words carved over 
its doorway: “That Brotherhood May 
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Prevail.” There they are, those two 
masses of brick and stone, the old and 
the new, each the antithesis of the other. 

As one goes up New York’s finest 
parkway, International House immedi- 
ately engages the view. Its windows, 
row on row, in every direction drawing 
light, and its two towers, like spires 
pointing upward into the blue, are sym- 
bolical of its intellectual and spiritual 
aspirations. It is a place of amazing ac- 
tivity and its life is profoundly prophetic 
of the future. 

International House is the first build- 
ing of its kind in the world erected to 
gather a considerable number of nation- 
alities into one community for the purpose 
of furthering peace through the fellow- 
ship of living together. Each year it has 
about fifteen hundred student members 
from sixty to seventy countries, over five 
hundred of whom live together beneath 
one roof. There are, in reality, three sep- 
arate buildings in one: a distinctly sep- 
arate dormitory for women, another for 
men and a portion open to all members. 
The latter includes social and dining 
rooms, assembly hall, gymnasium, and so 
forth. 

International House is a miniature 
world which includes all races and creeds. 
This is an important factor to be kept in 
mind in considering its religious policy. 
It embraces nearly twenty more nations 
than are represented in the League of 
Nations. The members of this varied 
group are not brought together for a con- 
ference of a week or two; they live to- 
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gether for an academic year or longer. 
In close proximity, in one corridor, using 
a common room where they bathe and 
shave, there may be men of a dozen or 
more nationalities; and on the other side 
of the House, in a commodious laundry, 
the women see their common humanity 
through the medium of a common task 
in washing their choice bits of clothing. 
The social rooms, large and small, cor- 
responding to the living rooms of a pri- 
vate house, bring the family together for 
social and intellectual intercourse, just as 
informally and naturally as in the case of 
a small family in a small house. 

In such a community, so varied and yet 
so intimate, there must be no preferences, 
no favorites, or the ship will not keep on 
an even keel. This brings us to the dis- 
cussion in hand which properly begins 
with a statement of the object of Inter- 
national House which is, “the improve- 
ment of the social, intellectual, spiritual, 
and physical condition of men and women 
students, from any land, and without dis- 
crimination because of religion, national- 
ity, race, color, or sex.” 

From this definition two things are 
clear: First, one of the objects of the 
House is to improve the spiritual condi- 
tion of its members; and second, this 
spiritual improvement is to be carried out 
without discrimination because of reli- 
gion. From this we deduce the proposi- 
tion that International House is a spir- 
itual undertaking, but we should not in- 
sist that that religion be solely Christian. 
Therefore it may be called a house of 
God for all creeds, a temple of the spirit 
for all nations. 

Obviously, religious intolerance would 
be incompatible with the declared purpose 
of the House. Religious propaganda is 


taboo. Religious exploitation is not per- 
mitted. This does not mean that religious 
meetings are discouraged. On the con- 
trary, the activities of the House show as 
fair a proportion of religious meetings 
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under auspices of different groups as one 
would expect in any community. 

Now all this is in conformity with the 
best thought of the choice youth who 
come here from all over the world. They 
quite naturally resent being exploited for 
any purpose whatsoever. While they 
come here to study, one of their underly- 
ing reasons for selecting America is be- 
cause they desire to come into contact 
with its democratic ideals and principles 
of liberty. It does not follow that our 
government or any of the various politi- 
cal groups needs to organize subsidies to 
insure their imbibing of these democratic 
ideals. The same applies to religion, edu- 
cation and what we may describe in gen- 
eral as American culture. 

Therefore, one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of International House is, particu- 
larly in matters of religion, that it is and 
ought to be open and free and unat- 
tached. Its purpose will not be served to 
the highest degree unless the students 
have the fullest freedom and indepen- 
dence and feel that whatever they arrive 
at is the result of their own independent 
thought and action. 

There is another angle from which this 
matter may be viewed. International 
House is primarily concerned with fur- 
thering world understanding, brother- 
hood and peace through individual con- 
tacts. To do this successfully requires a 
spiritual dynamic. And we have that, 
not only in the principles of Christianity, 
but in all the other great religions. None 
of us would wish to remove the spiritual 
emphasis of this work. But spiritual 
growth should come about in natural and 
spontaneous ways, through individual 
contact of student on student, group on 
group, and through an honest exposure 
to the latent religious forces of the com- 
munity. Our graduate student group, 
mature in the experience of educational 
and religious processes and organizations, 
should, in International House, express 
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in personality the grist of all such expe- 
riences. Our program is adjusted so 
there is no conflict with church meetings. 
The churches are the centers to which our 
group should be able to go for religious 
inspiration. If they, as power houses, 
give this inspiration, as a matter of 
course, International House becomes 
automatically a greater spiritual center. 
A strong religious movement in the col- 
leges will enhance the value of Interna- 
tional House. The two should not con- 
flict or compete but supplement each 
other. 


Several years ago an offer was made 
of a gift of a Bible for every student’s 
room in International House. The sug- 
gestion was much appreciated, but was 
not accepted because the object of the 
House describes it as “without discrimi- 
nation because of religion, nationality, 
race, color or sex.” Subsequently the 
House published a book entitled Selec- 
tions from Six Great Religions. This 
book, of over one thousand pages, con- 
tains selections from Buddhist, Christian, 
Confucian, Hebrew, Hindu and Moham- 
medan sacred writings. The book was 
placed in the 525 rooms of the House, 
with a foreword as follows: 


International House is fundamentally a spir- 
itual enterprise, and therefore, it has seemed 
most appropriate to place in every member’s 
room, readily accessible and a part of its per- 
manent equipment, these selections from six 
great religions of the world. Nearly all who 
read this book grew up, through the accident 
of birth, with a knowledge and love for the 
principles and literature of one of these reli- 
gions. But study and travel extend our hori- 
zons until we see that no nation or cult 
possesses all the virtues or all the truth. 

Religion is one of the strongest instincts of 
life. It cuts across all races and conditions of 
men. It has been a blessing to mankind. It 
has also brought much suffering and sorrow, 
for in its name vast territories have been laid 
waste and whole peoples have been put to the 
sword, 

A new day, however, is dawning. Thinking 
people realize that the only religion which has 
the slightest chance of winning the world’ s con- 
fidence and respect is one that recognizes one 
God for all mankind and all mankind as 
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brothers. This has been a theory too long; it 
must be practiced between nations and races, be- 
tween social and industrial groups, and most 
of all between individuals. Otherwise the world 
may slip back into the darkest of wars and a 
few centuries from now archaeologists will be 
digging our modern skyscrapers out of the dust 
of the ages. 

And right here is the challenge to us. May 
this book nourish our spiritual life. May it 
aid us in daily living. May it help send us into 
the world imbued with the spirit of service for 
our fellow men everywhere. 

The world is a beautiful garden where truth, 
like flowers, unfolds in different ways. In our 
youth our garden, be it ever so small, may 
afford but two or three flowers, which to us 
seem the most beautiful and fragrant of all the 
world. Then suddenly we come upon another 
garden, perhaps an International House, replete 
with earth’s every variety, and there comes an 
overwhelming consciousness that all people 
are flowers in God’s garden, having developed 
in different soils and climatic conditions, but 
all fundamentally the same, more alike than 
different, being born, living, loving, serving, 
dying. 

In our spiritual garden we must watch out 
for the weeds and insects, for right soils and 
proper moisture. If this book serves as a guide 
to that end it will abundantly justify the sep- 
arate printing which the publishers were kind 
enough to make for us. 

Don’t forget to write your name upon the 
page especially prepared. Thus future occu- 
pants of your room may note the names and 
nationalities of their predecessors. 


The books met with instant approval. 
The universal comment, by Christian and 
non-Christian alike, was: “How appro- 
priate for International House!” 

Four years later it was decided to 
make an inventory of the books to see 
how many students had signed their 
names on the pages especially provided 
for that purpose, because we thought the 
number of signatures would indicate a 
certain interest in the idea. Judging from 
the total number of signatures alone, of 
which there were nearly three thousand, 
the interest may be put down as at least 
75 per cent because the total number of 
different residents during the time speci- 
fied has been about four thousand. 

International House represents a labo- 
ratory experiment conducted over a 
period of twenty years and, although it 
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does not stand for or profess any par- 
ticular religion, it is by no means devoid 
of religion, which in the House is felt 
and lived rather than established and 
organized. One need not apologize for 
his religion, provided it squares with his 
conduct. Consequently, there is devel- 
oped an attitude of tolerance and reci- 
procity that is in itself a beautiful and 
inspiring influence on all who come in 
contact with it. Everyone is encouraged 
to live the highest he knows and not con- 
demn his neighbor for not accepting his 
particular belief. Henry Drummond 
once said: “It is better to be active than 
orthodox.” He meant that, in religion, 


content is more important than form. 
Perhaps that is why a distinguished 
Buddhist priest who came to America to 
learn of Christianity said he “found it” 
—strange to relate-—“in a House in New 
York.” Harry Emerson Fosdick, speak- 
ing at our annual Candle Ceremony, said: 
“There is no possibility of any great reli- 
gion today that can command the respect, 
reverence and love of mankind, save a 
religion that sets itself to break down 
the bitterness of racial division and to 
make of mankind one family.” That rep- 
resents the essence of the spirit and the 
religious policy of International House. 


—— cae 


SOCIAL religion accordingly must make humanity its high- 
est category on the human side and the supreme object of 
loyalty. And this is loyalty to no abstraction. It is loyalty to the 
living human world, as the object of redemption. It is loyalty to 
all in religion, science, art, industry, government, or education 
which works toward that redemption. It is loyalty to the best that 


men have realized or aspired to anywhere. 


It is loyalty to that 


ideal human world which is to be—Charles A. Ellwood, The Re- 
construction of Religion, The Macmillan Company, 1922. 
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Developing a World-Wide Interest in Religious 
Education 


DANIEL J. FLEMING 


Professor of Missions, Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION has at- 

tained a place among the few sub- 
jects considered of first importance in the 
thought of those interested in the expan- 
sion of Christianity abroad. The present 
world-wide interest in this subject has 
been of phenomenally rapid growth. Al- 
though for the past twenty-five years an 
increasing number of missionaries have 
included religious education in their 
preparation, the interest has been much 
greater within the past three years. 


I 


The method and machinery by which 
this world-wide interest has been created 
is worthy of note. At the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council at Ratt- 
vik, Sweden, in 1926, religious education 
was chosen as one of five main topics to 
be considered at the enlarged meeting of 
the Council at Jerusalem in 1928. As the 
first step in preparation, J. H. Oldham, in 
May, 1927, issued a small pamphlet of 
forty-seven pages, entitled Religious 
Education. The object of this pamphlet 
was to arouse discussion and to raise is- 
sues—not to settle them. This was used 
as the basis or point of departure for 
specially formed groups in various coun- 
tries. In addition to a large number of 
individual letters, more than twenty valu- 
able memoranda in the form of com- 
ments on the preliminary statement or 
of independent contributions were re- 
ceived from more than a dozen different 
This material was used in 


countries. 
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drafting the main preliminary paper for 
Jerusalem on _ religious education—a 
document of seventy-one pages—which 
was widely circulated to leaders through- 
out the world. 

Then came the official report of the 
Council’s discussion of religious educa- 
tion at Jerusalem embodied in a volume 
of 225 pages. Of the eight volumes com- 
prising the full report, this one, along 
with Volume I, has proved to be most in 
demand. Even of these two, that on re- 
ligious education has, in America, after 
the initial sales, been selling in the lead 
from week to week. 

Since the Council at Jerusalem fo- 
cused attention on a limited number of 
subjects and since it included members 
from the lands to which Western churches 
send missionaries, this ecumenical gather- 
ing brought religious education to the 
attention of the Christian world as had 
never before been done. 

At Jerusalem steps were taken to se- 
cure the preparation of a short manual 
which would present in simpler form 
some of the main conclusions of the re- 
port on religious education. This resulted 
in Canon C. E. Raven’s Christ and Mod- 
ern Education, a book which “owes its 
existence and much of its contents to the 
meeting of the International Missionary 
Council at Jerusalem.” 

It became evident that no one manual 
could serve the needs of the whole world, 
but that several such manuals should be 
written, adapted respectively to the con- 
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ditions of the different mission fields. The 
first volume to appear in pursuance of 
this purpose was that by the Reverend J. 
W. C. Dougall, principal of the Jeanes 
School on Kenya, entitled Religious Edu- 
cation in Africa, very generally consid- 
ered an excellent piece of work and one 
that, while written with special reference 
to African conditions, is undoubtedly of 
interest to those working in other lands. 
Sometimes it is easier to see the real na- 
ture of the problems and the way to their 
solution in an area free from established 
traditions and where the work is in its 
early beginnings than in lands where 
more complex conditions prevail. 

It is evident, therefore, that the present 
interest in religious education has resulted 
from the use of world-wide organization, 
stimulating local study and broadcasting 
the discussions and findings of a truly 
great ecumenical body in a highly signifi- 
cant volume, which in turn was used to 
stimulate further regional studies. Thus 
a process of progressive advance has been 
started, embracing the world, and at each 
stage of which study is enriched by the 
contribution of many different kinds of 
experience. The International Mission- 
ary Council definitely looks forward to is- 
suing fresh statements based on the wide 
practical experience of different parts of 
the world. 


II 


The Jerusalem meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, while the 
greatest missionary gathering to consider 
religious education, was not actually the 
first. The Congress on Christian Work 
held at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1925, 
made religious education one of its major 
topics and a comprehensive report for 
South America was drawn up and pub- 
lished. Interest was awakened through- 
out Latin America, arrangements were 
made for a specialist in religious educa- 
tion to visit many of the Latin American 
areas and the result was an all Latin- 
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American co-operative undertaking. 
Seven regional committees are at work 
developing curricula of religious educa- 
tion in Spanish for the churches, Sunday 
schools, primary and secondary mission 
schools and daily vacation Bible schools 
of Latin America. There is the distinct 
attempt to create material suited to indig- 
enous conditions; hence an independent 
list of teaching material is being devel- 
oped in each area. A central committee 
acts as a clearing house for the various 
regional committees and is responsible 
for the production of the common ma- 
terials required. 
III 


There are certain problems which are 
peculiar to work abroad or are accentu- 
ated there: 

In what way can nationals, mission- 
aries and leaders in training centers in 
the West best work together to forward 
the significant objectives of religious edu- 
cation ? 

Work abroad often provides an excep- 
tionally favorable opportunity for experi- 
mental work. Here in America there are 
so many vested interests, systems are so 
rigidly established and long established 
routines have become so habitual that ex- 
perimentation is often hampered. The 
work abroad, in many instances, affords 
opportunity for the properly qualified 
leader to strike out on new lines from 
the beginning. For what experiments in 
the realm of religious education is the 
foreign field particularly suited ? 

The first stage in the development of 
an indigenous curriculum is the study of 
actual situations facing the people in a 
given area. What are the transition 
points? What are the decisions that have 
to be made? What are the temptations 
and difficulties that they face? What are 
their interests? All these things should 


be determined on the basis of the concrete 
situation, rather than of the isolated ab- 
stract problem. 


It is not enough to say 
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that they must face life-work decisions or 
sex adjustment. We must know the kind 
of situation in which they face these ques- 
tions, as well as the particular abstract 
questions raised. What are the actual 
conditions in the communities which are 
affecting children and adult life and what 
are the problems that they raise? What 
is the effect on the conduct and character 
of boys and girls of the places of play, 
the public market and the street; and 
what should be done in the way of plan- 
ning programs and organizations to pro- 
vide for the educational use of free time? 
In short, what is the actual life experi- 
ence of young people at the various ages 
during which the church should be ex- 
pected to give help in the development of 
moral and spiritual life? 

What, scientifically, is the psychology 
of adolescence for each area? Tech- 
niques can be used for the discovery of 
the local facts and then these can be com- 
pared with similar studies of adolescence 
in America. Likenesses and differences 
can be studied and an effort made to de- 
termine what needs to be done with the 
adolescent group in any particular coun- 
try. 

There are great difficulties in helping 
the home to take its proper place in re- 
ligious education. A low economic level 


in many areas abroad makes normal home 
life well-nigh impossible; parents are 
often illiterate and ignorant of what is 
required for a Christian home; and there 
is an almost total lack of suitable printed 
materials for use in the home by those 
who can read. What can religious edu- 
cation do for the development of the 
Christian home in each area? 

What kind of training agencies should 
be developed which, as a matter of fact, 
will be effective under the conditions of a 
given area? Evidently in America there 
is growing dissatisfaction with the 
standard training course. Creative work 
has to be done here. 

Christian missions historically have 
stood for evangelism. In fact evangelism 
is the emphasis now being stressed in 
every field by the International Mission- 
ary Council. Here religious education 
has not given the help many desire. It 
has been strong in making available the 
best principles worked out in general edu- 
cation. It has been weakest on the more 
specifically religious side. Once a person 
has become a Christian, religious educa- 
tion has a great deal to say concerning the 
building of Christian character. But 
what are the contributions from religious 
education to the process of evangelism? 





A Russian Orthodox Experiment 
SoPHIE SHIDLOVSKY 


Editorial Note-—The following article describes a rather extraordinary under- 
taking in the field of religious education. There are in Paris approximately sixty 
thousand Russian emigrés who have been separated from their ancestral home by the 
Revolution. Most of the men belonged to the intelligentzia and the upper classes. 
In Russia they were officers, physicians, engineers, teachers, landowners, and so 
forth. In Paris they are factory operatives, taxi drivers, salesmen, office workers, 
and the like—an economic shift of great difficulty, involving untold exertion and 
fatigue. Yet they are attempting to preserve a specific Russian culture. In Paris 
and its suburbs there are fourteen Russian parish churches, several boarding schools, 
two kindergartens, a high school, a theological school, two daily and several weekly 
newspapers, a theater, a first-rate opera, and numerous societies, clubs and move- 
ments. There are many broken families. The children and youth, though they are 
imbibing French culture, are led by their elders to think and feel as Russians. These 
facts, furnished us by Miss Shidlovsky, are the background of the experiment that 


she describes. 


VERY PARISH, every group of 

emigrés, whether in Paris, in a pro- 
vincial town or even in a factory is en- 
deavoring to organize some form of re- 
ligious and national instruction. Thurs- 
day being a holiday in the French schools, 
we utilize it as well as Sunday for this 
purpose. Such schools of religion are 
new among Russians, for in their home- 
land the religious instruction was given 
in the day schools. There is no experi- 
ence, no method, no technique for the new 
need. Practically every one of these 
schools has to venture upon a journey of 
discovery of methods and principles with- 
out any printed lessons, suitable text- 
books or pictures of any kind, and in the 
face of great economic difficulties. The 
only difference is that some schools are 
conscious of taking part in this journey 
of discovery and others are not. Since 
every organizer has to create his own type 
of school, there is much variation. A 
priest who had been a headmaster trans- 
fers day school principles to the Sunday 


school; another, who had been an army 
officer, devises a curriculum based upon 
the conditions that he judges to have most 
influenced the childhood of the best Rus- 
sian Orthodox Christians whom he 
knows. My own plans reflect the training 
that I received in an American college 
in the atmosphere of modern American 
Protestantism, but they seek to promote 
a religion that it is not easy for Protest- 
tants to understand. 

It may be of interest to see how an 
experiment in religious education has 
been carried out in a setting entirely dif- 
ferent from an average American com- 
munity. Our school is under the auspices 
of the Russian Student Christian Move- 
ment. Two sessions a week are held, 
namely, on Thursdays and Sundays, from 
three to six o’clock. The number of 
pupils varies from ninety to one hun- 
dred. They are divided into groups as 
follows: ages three to six; seven, eight; 
nine, ten; eleven to thirteen. The subjects 
taught are Russian language, history, 
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geography and religion. The last in- 
cludes stories from the Old and the New 
Testament, lives of saints, study of 
prayers and of the forms of public wor- 
ship, history of the church and the creed. 
Instruction, or the giving of information, 
is only a part of what we conceive to be 
religious education. We endeavor to 
guide the whole school life so that the 
children will grow up orthodox Chris- 
tians. 

We have gradually come to realize the 
importance of the technique of instruc- 
tion. If we are to overcome the difficul- 
ties of bringing up our children in a for- 
eign environment, our teaching has to be 
of first-rate quality, really adapted to 
the needs of Russian emigrant children 
in Paris and not just the carrying over 
of methods that were formerly used in 
Russia. But from the very first we have 
been conscious that there is something 
that matters more than our lessons and 
our teaching, namely, the life that the 
school lives, the corporate life of the 
school as one body, the life that we share 
with our children. We feel that the real 
religious education lies in the quality of 
this life. Our Sunday and Thursday 
school enters into the life of our children 
in a manner very different from that in 
which an American or an English school 
enters into the life of its pupils. Our 
sessions are the only time in the week 
that the children come together as Rus- 
sians and are really at home -and not 
foreigners. They come together in an 
atmosphere of freedom. They have op- 
portunities to play such as they do not 
get in their hotel homes. In contrast 
with the French schools, they are given 
a chance to express themselves in their 
work. As one of the girls put it: “In 
the French school I am told what to do; 
but in the Russian school I do myself.” 
Because of all this the school is a pleas- 
ure, not a duty. When there is a French 
holiday, we have to put in an extra school 
day. Parents often punish their children 
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During the 
Christmas vacations the school has to be 
converted into a daily club. 

The children begin to arrive at about 
2:30. In the largest of our rooms, which 
is also the kindergarten, we leave toys, 
books and pictures, and there is space 


by keeping them at home. 


enough for play. During this half hour 
the children are left entirely to them- 
selves. They form their own groups, in- 
vent their own games or occupy them- 
selves in any way that they like. A small 
volume might be written about their 
games and occupations during this half 
hour. At three o’clock the school assem- 
bles and three short prayers are read 
or sung. Then each group goes to its 
own room and two lesson periods fol- 
low, with a short interval between. At 
4:45 we have tea. I shall never forget 
the utterly shocked expression of an 
American visitor when she realized that 
even the smaller children drank tea, and 
without milk at that. Her disapproval 
took such a generous form that for a 
whole term we had cocoa instead of tea. 
Unfortunately, the next year we had to 
go back to tea and dry bread. This half 
hour, given over to drinking tea, talking, 
telling stories or discussing any school 
business or project, is an important ele- 
ment in the corporate life of the school. 
Each group takes tea in its own room. 
On Thursdays the tea is followed by 
another lesson period; but on Sundays 
there are only two short lesson periods, 
and the middle period is devoted to 
games and to working on any project 
that the class may be having at the time. 
I need not say that in the kindergarten 
department work is done upon a different 
plan, following the usual kindergarten 
method. At six o’clock the school is 


over, and the children go, with their 
parents, to our little church, which has 
been arranged in the garage of our house. 
Every school day, some ten minutes be- 
fore prayer, two or three children from 
the kindergarten or from the next older 
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group are chosen to help prepare the 
church. They light the candles and the lit- 
tle oil lamps before the icons, rearrange 
the flowers, prepare the plate for the col- 
lection, and so forth. In church the 
evening prayer and “the prayer after les- 
sons” are read aloud by the whole school ; 
the Lord’s Prayer is sung ; then the priest 
reads the day’s Gospel, and explains it if 
it is a difficult passage. After another 
prayer is sung, the priest pronounces the 
benediction and the children come up one 
by one to kiss the cross and to receive 
the priest’s blessing. Immediately after 
our school prayers the evening service 
begins and many children put up lighted 
candles before the icons before leaving 
church. 

A word, now, about the projects that 
we have carried out. I have already said 
that part of the time on Sundays is set 
aside for free group work. During the 
three years of our enterprise many pro- 
jects have been carried out. Two plays 
were written and acted; a literary exhibi- 
tion was prepared; a newspaper was 
edited; Easter gifts were collected and 
an Easter parcel was sent to a poor Rus- 
sian community; a model of a Russian 
village was made; the church was cleaned 
and decorated. The most successful and 
fruitful work was involved in the writ- 
ing and staging of our plays, especially 
the second one. It was carried out by 
the third and fourth groups, that is, by 
children from eight to twelve years of 
age. The class had decided to write a 
play ; different stories were brought in by 
the class, and after discussion one story 
was chosen to be made over for acting. 
It was divided into three acts, Then 
the children attempted to imagine how 
the first act would look, how many per- 
sons would have to appear in it, what 
their acting would have to express. Be- 
fore making up the words we tried to act 
the first part. It had to represent foreign 
soldiers suddenly breaking into a peas- 
ant’s home. We had to show the emo- 
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tion that this would cause. What would 
an old man do? A boy? A girl? What 
would the soldiers do, coming in out of 
the cold? The whole class entered into 
the spirit of dramatization. Several sets 
of actors had to be tried ; suggestions came 
in from everybody. After the dramatic 
movement of the first act was mastered 
we put on the blackboard the main lines 
of the conversation that would be needed 
for this act. In this way we achieved a 
really dramatic act and not a dialogue 
illustrated by gesture. After the con- 
versation had been planned it was writ- 
ten down by one of the boys and after- 
wards rehearsed, criticized and modified 
by the class. It took us over two months 
to write and rehearse the play, make 
the costumes, paint the scenery and learn 
the parts. The subject of the play was 
a hero story out of Russian history. 
There was involved a _ considerable 
amount of reading and writing, a good 
bit of hand work; but there were also 
results of still greater importance: The 
class had learned to work as a group, 
taking in the opinions and suggestions of 
its most diffident members. Quite unex- 
pectedly, the best actor proved to be, not 
the brilliant boy who usually led and bul- 
lied the class, but a very shy, crippled 
little fellow who, because of his physical 
defect, was usually looked down upon. 
This boy had to be given the leading 
part. 

I must now endeavor to make clear 
wherein lies the main religious element of 
our work. The fundamental difference 
between our approach to instruction and 
that of the modern American Sunday 
school lies in the difference of our re- 
ligious faith and our religious life. We 


have a religious content that we believe 
in—-not only moral, but also metaphysical. 
We believe in it, not as an abstract 
dogma, not as a teaching, but as a life. 
We believe in it in and by our lives. In 
the same way in which the religious life 
of many modern Americans lies in their 


























faith in the social meaning of Christian- 
ity, in the possibility of world peace, in 
the teaching of Jesus, in the same way the 
living essence of our religion is our be- 
lief in a personal God, in Christ as the 
Son of God, in the eternal sacrifice of 
his death and suffering, in the eternal 
meaning and joy of his resurrection, in 
the reality of the sacramental life of the 
church. 

There is a difference also in our ap- 
proach to the moral element in religious 
instruction. For us, morality in its 
essence, is a secondary value—not in im- 
portance, but in sequence. It is the re- 
sult and not the cause. And this attitude 
influences our approach to moral teach- 
ing. We aim at sharing with our chil- 
dren that which is the source of morality ; 
we do not want to moralize. 

It seems to me that the greatest value 
of our work lies in what I should call 
“the spirit of corporateness.” It is not 
only the small-group spirit of our project- 
work, not even the “home school” cor- 
porate spirit which arises through sharing 
by the parents in our work and life. It 
is the corporate experience of sharing in 
and being a part of the great group that 
we call the church. As a school we live 
through the year of worship of the whole 
church. Before Christmas, children, 
teachers and many parents go to confes- 
sion and on the next day receive Com- 
munion. On Christmas we have our fes- 
tival of fun and enjoyment, yet even in 
this our children share the joy of the 
whole body of Christianity. On “butter 
week” (carnival week), just before Lent, 
we have re-established the Russian tra- 
dition of having a feast, with pancakes 
and a fancy dress party. Three days 
later there comes, as a contrast, “Pardon 
Sunday” when there is a special service 
and ceremony in the church, during which 
everyone, adults and children, asks par- 
don from the others. The priest kneels 
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before the members of the congregation 
to ask their pardon and they kneel be- 
fore him. A few weeks later comes the 
feast of the Annunciation, when, restor- 
ing a Russian custom, we set free a bird 
as a symbol of the glad news of freedom 
brought to the world. Then come Palm 
Saturday and Sunday, with their beauti- 
ful symbolic services, when the children 
again go to confession and receive Com- 
munion. And then we all live together 
the Holy Week. It is difficult to express 
in terms of a different world the rich 
and colorful experience of these days or 
the deep realization of their meaning— 
the fasting, the long and beautiful church 
services, the lighted candles, the busy 
preparation for the fast in the home and 
in the school and finally the almost 
breathless waiting on the Easter night, 
the triumph of the Easter greeting, 
“Christ is risen.” 

We avoid appealing to the emotions of 
the individual. It has been the tradition 
of our church not to force in any way 
the spiritual life and this tradition we 
are following by not intruding upon what 
is essentially personal. The influence of 
this diffidence can be traced in our whole 
program of religious education, even in 
the form of our school prayer. In the 
Russian approach to education there is an 
almost inborn belief in human freedom 
and awe and respect for this freedom. 
We do take the horse to the water and 
we do try to make it see the water, but we 
have a profound conviction that it is 
only the horse itself that can drink the 
water and that it has to be left to itself 
to do it. 

I have described this experiment in 
“corporateness” in the hope that our at- 
tempt might serve as one of the number- 
less small bricks that are needed in order 
to build up what I should like to call a 
“world spirit of corporateness.” 
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AXTON, an English printer of the 
fifteenth century, characterizing the 
seven arts which make up the medieval 
system of the trivium and the quadri- 
vium, said: ‘Astronomy is of all clergye 
the end. If one knows and understands 
it well, he can sette reson in alle thinges. 
All knowledge may be said to be included 
in it, for if one myght have the parfayt 
scyence thereof he myght wel knowe how 
the world was compassed and plente of 
other parcyal scyences.’ At the time 
Caxton wrote it was the privilege, as well 
as the duty, of the clergy to expound cos- 
mogony in terms of religion. All knowl- 
edge was confined to the church. The 
main purpose in pursuing it was that the 
clergy might know God and interpret 
him to the masses. Astronomy naturally 
was the medium employed. 

The concept of evolution which started 
in the physical realm and not in the bio- 
logical realm is science’s greatest contri- 
bution to religion. The physical universe 
is incomprehensible. If this is true, what 
about the spiritual universe? In the 
physical universe we comprehend it just 
as far as we can from observations, meas- 
urements and analogies. With these we 
develop a formula wherein we blindly 
substitute other data and take the results. 
We cannot comprehend the mass of the 
sun in terms of pounds or tons, but we 
can in terms of planets or earths. We 
cannot comprehend the distance from the 
earth to the sun in terms of miles, but 
we can understand the scale of the solar 


system. The term “light year” is an idle 
phrase so far as the human intellect is 
concerned. The only thing that we can 
comprehend is the ratio of distances 
measured in this unit. How, then, can 
we hope to comprehend God? 

Religion has been decidedly deductive. 
It has doled out to the public concepts 
based upon tenacity, authority and a 
priori reasoning, resulting in a variety of 
static systems. A static religion is in- 
finitely less tenable than a static universe, 
which is not tenable at all. Why ignore 
these facts and thus give at least coun- 
tenance to some of the present-day criti- 
cism? 

One should not rehash the struggle 
concerning the interpretation of natural 
phenomena. Religion’s horizon has com- 
pletely outgrown these controversies. The 
sciences have expanded until they, too, 
have merged into that realm of incom- 
prehensibility bordering on infinity 
toward which religionists point. It is 
about as difficult to comprehend the ex- 
panse of our physical universe in the 
light of modern knowledge and develop- 
ment as it was to accept the mobility of 
the earth in the days of Galileo. Time 
and space have been fundamental con- 
cepts in the teaching of religion. The 
finality concept has been terrifically shat- 
tered, if not completely annihilated. To- 
day men are turning to the physical sci- 
ences for objective proof, even in that 
realm which is considered purely spir- 
itual. Examples of this are not easy to 
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recite. The proof is too indirect and the 
logic inductive. Dr. H. C. Curtis, before 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Philadelphia, 
presented a powerful inductive argu- 
ment: 

There seems at present to be a gap between 
the outer universe and that of the atom. Per- 
sonally I am ready to admit another gap be- 
tween the world of matter and that of spirit. 
With energy, matter, space and time continuing, 
with nothing lost, are we ourselves the only 
manifestation that comes to an end, that ceases, 
is annihilated at three score years and ten? 

What we crudely call “spirit” of man makes 
new compounds, plays with the laws of chem- 
ical action, guides the forces of the atom, 
changes the face of the earth, gives life to new 
forms, a creative spirit which reasonably cannot 
cease to be. This thing, soul, mind, spirit, can- 
not well be an exception. In some way, as yet 
impossible to define, it, too, must possess con- 
tinuity. The concept is old, but the conclusion 
is inevitable. 

“This statement is further proof, if 
any were needed,” observes the Utica 
Press, “that there is no real conflict be- 
tween science and religion. What Dr. 
Curtis says can be discerned in varying 
forms in the teachings of many other 
scientists.” 

How can we bring about this larger 
concept of religion? Partly, at least, by 
a proper presentation and interpretation 
of nature with respect to life. This idea 
is traceable in the philosophy of the an- 
cients, but it was veiled in mysticism and 
pseudo science. They looked at nature 
backwards. Things had started from a 
perfect beginning. As time went on, the 
world—their universe—had been visited 
by dire calamities; great cataclysms had 
destroyed the perfect order of things. 
Nature was fixed. Plant and animal 
forms were unchangeable; man himself 
had had a very short history and was the 
degenerate remnant of perfect ancestors. 
Deduction was their method of arriving 
at the philosophy of life. 

Roger Bacon is given much credit as 
a pioneer in bringing about a new view- 
point. He was an inductive thinker. He 


utilized the intellectual experiences of the 
race. Not until comparatively recent 
times, however, did this nucleus of truth 
(idea) penetrate the great mass of human 
thinking. It was the bold statement of 
the astronomer, that things evolve and 
grow from a simple primordial state ac- 
cording to a natural order, that startled 
the world. This great postulate turned 
men’s thoughts to higher planes, to 
nobler outlooks, to a hope and future 
wherein there was an incentive to live, 
wherein the philosophy of life had a real 
meaning and humanity a glorious oppor- 
tunity. Its first application to astronomy 
gave it an attractive and safe background. 
The stars were impersonal and of so little 
consequence in men’s lives that the new 
doctrine had time to win its advocates 
and prepare men for the new order of 
thinking. Existence became a continuous 
stream rather than a record of isolated 
events and the experience of the race had 
meaning and value. 

When contemplating the influence of 
the concept of evolution on religion, we 
should recognize that inorganic evolution 
precedes organic evolution. Evolution is 
not limited chiefly to the organic uni- 
verse. Organic development deals with 
life from the amoeba to human con- 
sciousness and the transcendental heredi- 
tary instincts and yet it is trivial and 
even transient when considered with re- 
gard to the development of the material 
cosmos. Ales Hrdlicka in a recent article 
in Science said, “After cosmogony, or- 
ganic evolution is the most absorbing 
subject of science.” 

Our sun is a common star in the de- 
scending phase of its life history. Our 
planetary system arose either through the 
disruptive action of two passing stars or 
from nebulosity of the Orion type, ac- 
cording to the greatest authorities on 
cosmic evolution. The sun with its fam- 
ily of planets is within a local cloud or 
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star cluster and not at the center of our 
stellar universe. 

Our stellar universe is a great spiral 
nebula composed of solar systems or indi- 
vidual stars, star clusters and nebulae. In 
this cosmic mass new stars appear, 
usually associated with nebulae and 
finally primordial matter in the state of 
dark nebulae is constantly being discov- 
ered. 

The dimensions of this local universe 
are staggering. Its long diameter is of 
the order of 300,000 light years, and its 
short diameter about one-tenth of this 
distance. Its mass, as evaluated in terms 
of our sun, is 270,000 millions, that is, 
if the mass of our sun, which is 330,000 
times the mass of our earth, were substi- 
tuted for our American pound, the above 
number would indicate the weight of our 
local universe. This whole system is 
rotating about its nucleus in a period of 
approximately three hundred million 
years. This means that our sun, with its 
attendant family, is moving through 
space around a central mass, with an 
approximate velocity of one million miles 
a day. 

The number of individual stars com- 
prising our galaxy is some 27,000 million, 
of which number 1,500 million are within 
the reach of our great telescopes. It is 
thus evident that every man, woman and 
child living upon the earth can have his 
own private star and repeat his choice at 
least twenty times without going outside 
his own island universe. 

In place of these astounding facts and 
figures suggesting the final limits, they 
only serve as a beginning. For our 
stellar system no more contains all the 
“stars” than one good-sized home con- 
tains all the people. Island universes are 
scattered throughout space as families are 
distributed over the face of the earth. 
Our great telescopes, by means of the 
modern photograph plate, reveal 300,000 
of these systems, ranking from the Great 
Andromeda Universe to galaxies so dis- 


tant that they are difficult to distinguish 
from the faintest stars and from which 
it takes light about 140 million years to 
reach our earth. This expansion of time 
and space has had a profound influence 
upon scientific thought. It is too early 
to determine its influence upon religious 
thought as compared with the teachings 
of the Reformation, but it seems to have 
been less profound and to have accom- 
plished less results. Is this evidence that 
the two great fields of human thought 
have bifurcated? 

Dr. Harlow Shapley thas summed up 
the whole question in an impressive way: 

These facts concerning position and dimen- 
sion indicate the humble place our species holds 
in space. The same condition obtains with re- 
gard to our place in time. Highly developed 
men—the type we call civilized—have been on 
the earth for only a fraction of the time neces- 
sary for the transit of light from a distant star 
cluster. The whole time of existence of organic 
life on the earth’s surface, although it is now 
placed at the impressively large figure of a 
thousand million years or so, is short compared 
with the duration of a star, or with the time 
necessary to build a galactic system. From our 
survey emerges an appreciation of the impor- 
tance and magnitude of inorganic evolution— 
of the development from the simplest elements 
in the most primitive conditions, to the most 
complicated compounds of a planet or a star. 
Before animals and plants, the slow evolution 
of the earth’s crust was necessary; before or- 
ganic life, the origin of the planets occurred. 
Preceding that event, which was important for 
us but cosmically unimportant, the sun itself 
originated and as a common star developed 
through its earlier spectral stages. The many 
inorganic phases of evolution seem infinitely to 
transcend the known animate parts in all ways, 
except perhaps in complexity. 

Schiaparelli once called astronomy “the 
science of infinity and eternity,” and the 
description is just. These words have 
been used for centuries by philosophers 
and theologians. Astronomy gives some 
objective sense to what they mean. The 
concepts of infinity and eternity are soul- 
staggering, but they are less difficult than 
those of limitation of space and time. To 
the higher thought the chief contribution 
of modern astronomy is an expanding 
concept of an omnipotent God in an infin- 
ite universe. 
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T IS THE PURPOSE of this paper 

briefly to discuss and illustrate the 
value of “own story” documents in the 
study of the origin and development of 
the attitudes and behavior tendencies of 
juvenile delinquents. 

The “own story” is a comparatively 
new research device in the field of crim- 
inology, although considerable use has 
been made of such material in other 
fields. As used in this paper, the “own 
story” is the delinquent’s own account of 
his experiences, written as an autobi- 
ography, as a diary, or presented in a 
series of personal interviews. The 
unique feature of such documents is that 
they are recorded in the first person, in 
the boy’s own words and are not trans- 
lated into the language of the investi- 
gator. 

Healy and Bronner were among the 
first students of the problem of delin- 
quency in this country to stress the im- 
portance of autobiographical material in 
their case studies. The child’s “own 
story” is secured as a part of the routine 
investigation of their cases. Since the 
publication of Healy’s original studies, 
Drucker and Hextor, authors of Children 
Astray, have made considerable use of 


this type of material, particularly with 
reference to diagnosis and treatment. 
W. I. Thomas, in The Unadjusted Girl, 
also makes considerable use of autobi- 
ographical documents. 

In our case studies of delinquents the 
“own story” is developed as an integral 
part of the total case history. Thus the 
case study includes, along with the life 
history document, the usuai family his- 
tory, the medical, psychiatric and psycho- 
logical findings, the official record of ar- 
rests, offenses and commitments and a 
description of play group relationships 
and any other objective material which 
may be secured from independent 
sources. In the light of such supplemen- 
tary data, it is possible to evaluate and 
interpret more accurately the personal 
document. It is felt that in the absence 
of such supplementary data any interpre- 
tation of the boy’s “own story” is some- 
what questionable. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
value of the boy’s “own story” is not de- 
pendent upon its objective veracity. It is 
not expected that the subject of the case 
study will describe his experiences and 
situations objectively. It is desired that 
his story reveal his rationalizations, 
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prejudices and exaggerations, for these 
are quite as valuable as objective descrip- 
tion, provided, of course, that these reac- 
tions are properly identified. 


THE Boy’s Own Story AND THE STUDY 
oF ATTITUDES 


Perhaps the most important use of the 
“own story” is in the study of the child’s 
attitudes, interests and interpretations. 
It reveals how he conceives his role in 
relation to other persons and the inter- 
pretations which he makes of the situa- 
tions in which he lives. In his “own 
story” he discloses his feelings of inferi- 
ority and superiority, his fears and wor- 
ries, his ideals and moral values, his an- 
tagonisms and mental conflicts, his 
prejudices and rationalizations. 

The value of the boy’s “own story” in 
the study of this important aspect of de- 
linquent conduct is quite clearly indicated 
in the following extract from the auto- 
biography of a youthful offender: 


When I was eight years of age all my trou- 
bles started. My father died and I cried and 
was lonesome for a long time. He was my 
best friend and stood by me and I could not 
sleep for thinking about him. I worked with 
him in the store after school and he gave me 
things to eat and money and lots of things. I 
didn’t have any brother or sister so he gave me 
everything. 

About five months after he died my mother 
married another fellow. This fellow came in 
and started to run my father’s store. This fel- 
low had three kids and he brought these kids 
to my father’s house to live. Two of his kids 
was boys and one was a girl. The boys was 
three years older than me and the girl was the 
same age as me. 

The fellow told me I was too little to work 
in the store and his boys would take my place. 
That made me sore and I went to my mother 
and she said for me not to say anything. I 
started to have fights with this fellow and his 
kids. It made me sore when this fellow let his 
kids have everything and me nothing. 

Everything changed and I started to be sad 
and unhappy. My mother always took this 


fellow’s part against me. She liked me, but she 
didn’t want to make any trouble with him. I 
had a fight every day with this fellow and his 
kids because they got candy in the store and I 
couldn’t get anything. 

One day after school I went to the store and 


started to wait on a customer. This fellow 
said, “You let Bill (one of his own kids) do 
that and you get out of here.” That: made me 
boil inside and I cussed them and this fellow 
chased me and I ran away. I stayed out of the 
house all night and slept under a neighber’s 
doorstep. It rained in the night and I got wet 
and cold. The next morning I didn’t go home 
but went to school and my mother came there 
to get me. I told her I didn’t like anything at 
home and wouldn’t go back. Finally she took 
me home and this fellow bawled me out and I 
cussed him again; and then he beat me with a 
strap for cussing him and running away. Then 
trouble started for sure. 

I wanted to run away but they tied me to the 
bed. Then this fellow’s kids would come along 
and laugh at me and point their fingers at me. 
That made me red hot and I started to kick 
and curse them. This fellow came running 
into the room from the store and slapped me. 
Then I began to get afraid of him. He was 
big and strong and I became so afraid of him 
that I wouldn’t say a word. I started to be 
lonesome and spend my time away from home. 
All the time I thought about my father and 
how things was at home before he died. I 
hated everything and felt like killing this fellow 
and his kids. Every day I thought how I could 
kill them. I couldn’t get the idea out of my 
head. I thought about it at night and all the 
time when I was by myself... . 

Things got worse and I started to stay away 
from home most of the time. The first time I 
stayed away one night, then two or three nights 
and finally a whole month. 

When I stayed away a month the police found 
me and took me to court, but I was sent home. 
But I couldn’t stand it there. Everything made 
me mad and I felt like killing this fellow, so I 
ran away many times and was finally sent to 
the Chicago Parental School. ... 

I was paroled from the school after five 
months and was to live at home. I hated them 
more than ever when I came back. They was 
the cause of all my trouble and now they 
thought I was a criminal. This fellow thought 
his kids had it all over me. When I saw them 
in my father’s store and eating candy, it made 
me want to kill somebody. I can’t tell you 
how mad I got at them. I couldn’t hold my 
feelings back. I felt they didn’t have any right 
to have my father’s things. 

At the end of the first week I had a fight. I 
refused to sweep out the store when this fellow 
told me to, and he bawled me out. I couldn't 
do anything for him because of the way I felt 
about him, and he made me do the dirtiest 
work. When I wouldn’t clean the store he got 
sore and started to grab me, but I ducked and 
ran away. This time I was gone for three 
months. I didn’t want to ever go back. When 
I was away this time I got in with two guys 
downtown and they started me in to picking 
pockets and making the stores (shoplifting) in 
the Loop. . 
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THE SoctAL WorLD OF THE 
DELINQUENT Boy 


The “own story” has proved to be of 
considerable value in the study of the 
traditions, activities and moral spirit pre- 
vailing in the delinquent’s neighborhood, 
family, gang and play groups. By this 
method is revealed, as in no other way, 
the more intimate personal situations in 
which the child is living ; that is, the atti- 
tudes, gestures and activities of the per- 
sons with whom he has contact. 

The following short excerpt indicates 
the manner in which the “own story” dis- 
closes the intricate relationships within 
the family group. The detailed study of 
this case indicates rather clearly that the 
tensions and conflicts discussed in this 
short statement were important contribut- 
ing factors in the development of this 
boy’s tendency toward delinquency. 


There has always been trouble in our family 
as long as I can remember. My father and 
mother quarrel and find fault with each other 
over almost everything. Most of the time my 
father nags and finds fault with my mother. 
He nags about her friends, what she reads, her 
religious ideas and opinions, the way she dresses 
and talks, just about everything that she does. 
He says to her, “Why do you go out with such 
and such a person, she’s dumb?” “Why do 
you read novels and newspapers and cheap 
trash instead of fundamental books like Wells, 
Outline of History and the Book of Knowl- 
edge?” “You wear too flashy clothes,” “Your 
ideas are dumb and show you are not well 
read,” “You're too sentimental and emotional 
about things, be more rational,” etc. When he 
says these things it starts a quarrel. After the 
quarrel my mother cries and begs his pardon 
and everything is alright for a while. I can’t 
remember any time when they didn’t have quar- 
rels like these. . . . 

My dad is very peculiar and not like any 
other man I have ever known. He is one-sided 
in his opinions and very dogmatic. He always 
insists that he is right although he is proved 
wrong. He is proud of himself, but he is very 
critical of people and always finds fault with 
what they say or do. But if anyone should 
criticize him there is trouble, he doesn’t like it. 
He wants you to do everything just as he says, 
and sets himself up as a model. He is precise 
and particular about how he talks and the way 
he dresses. Once when I started to wash in 
warm water after he had told me to use cold 
water, he got mad and grabbed me by the 
throat with one hand, and started to hit me 


with the other but by mother took my part and 
then he got mad at her and told her to mind 
her own affairs... . 

I can’t figure him out, so I just accept him 
at face value and let it go at that. He is sar- 
castic and belittles me in every way. He calls 
me “a giddy goat,” “a silly ass,” “a bad egg” 
and makes remarks about my dumbness and 
says I have “a child’s mind.” And the looks he 
can give you! He makes you feel miserable by 
just his peculiar, synical expression. He doesn’t 
approve of anything I do. My friends are all 
“bad characters and thieves,” I read “trashy 
books,” I’m not “dependable or truthful,” I’m 
“vulgar,” go to “cheap shows,” “have too much 
interest in girls,’ “can’t grasp fundamental 
things,” “have wrong ideas about religion and 
everything.” He thinks everything about me 
is wrong. 

Everything will be nice in the house until 
my Dad comes home from work, then the at- 
mosphere changes. It soon feels like a morgue. 
He’s cold and synical and turns up his nose at 
everything. If I say a word about something 
that happened at school or read in the news- 
paper, he’ll look at me as if to say, “Oh, is that 
all you’ve got to talk about? Why don’t you 
get interested in something worth while?” So 
soon the whole atmosphere is changed and we 
just sit at the table without saying a word. If 
there is conversation it’s always an argument 
and dad has to be right or there’s trouble. . . . 

My mother is altogether different from my 
dad. She is sympathetic and patient. If I do 
a wrong she scolds like most mothers, but in a 
nice way. She confides in me and even talks 
to me about her trouble with dad. She takes 
my part against him. I usually go out to 
shows with my mother. The whole family 
doesn’t do things together very often. Usually 
my dad works or reads, my brother works in 
his shop and mother and I will go out to- 
gether. She tells me that she has always had 
trouble with dad and that when my brother 
and me get out of school we will leave him. 
The trouble with the situation is that neither 
side ever gets together. My mother is re- 
ligious and wants to go to church, but my dad 
objects and won’t let her go. He thinks he is 
too intelligent to be religious. She likes movies 
and novels but he refuses to let her enjoy these 
things... . 

Now to discuss the last but not least mem- 
ber of the family, my brother. He is alto- 
gether different from me not only in looks but 
in disposition. He generally sides with both 
my father and my mother so as to be safe. I 
have learned through painful experience that 
this is a wise thing to do. Our tastes do not 
agree with each other except in the picking of 
girls. He doesn’t like to work very well ex- 
cept at the work bench where he can work 
with tools. He is very clever with his hands 
when it comes to making things. He doesn’t 
seem to be disturbed about the family situation. 
He cusses at my dad behind his back, and sym- 
pathizes with my mother when dad is not 
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around. We hardly ever play together like 
brothers. 

So our family is not like any other family; 
it is like dog eat dog, every fellow for himself. 
We never enjoy ourselves together or do things 
like other families. My mother has her own 
ideas and my dad has his, and they never agree. 
They never get together. I side with my 
mother, and that makes my dad sore, then he 
thinks I am a double-crosser. My brother 
plays up to both of them and they both think 
he is a double-crosser. . . . 


The study of the life histories of 
youthful offenders strongly suggests that 
the spontaneous play group and the more 
highly organized gang are important fac- 
tors in the development of tendencies to- 
ward delinquency. In this connection it 
is important to observe that more than 
90 per cent of the stealing offenses in 
cases brought before the Cook County 
Juvenile Court are committed by groups 
of two or more boys. In many of these, 
group delinquency is a more or less tra- 
ditional form of behaviour and is trans- 
mitted from the older to the younger 
members of the gang. The following 
short excerpt will serve to illustrate the 
value of the “own story” in securing a 
description of the traditions, activities 
and moral standards in the delinquent’s 
gang and play groups: 


When I started to play in the alleys around 
my home I first heard about a bunch of older 
boys called the “Pirates.” My oldest brother 
was in this gang so I went around with them. 
There was about ten boys in this gang and the 
youngest one was eleven and the oldest one 
was about fifteen. . . 

Tony, Sollie, and my brother John were the 
big guys in the gang. Tony was fifteen and. 
was short and heavy. He was a good fighter 
and the young guys were afraid of him be- 
cause he hit them and beat them up. Sollie was 
a little guy about twelve years of age. He 
couldn’t fight, but he was a smart guy and told 
stories and made plans for the gang. He was 
the brains of the gang. My brother was fif- 
teen and was bigger than Tony and was a good 
fighter. He could beat any guy in the gang by 
fighting, so he was.a good leader and every- 
body looked up to him as a big guy. I looked 
up to him as a big guy and was proud to be 
his brother... . 

When I started to hang out with the Pirates 
I first learned about robbin. The guys would 
talk about robbin and stealing and went out on 

“jobs” every night. When I was eight I 
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started to go out robbin with my brother’s 
gang. We first robbed junk from a junk yard 
and sometimes from the peddlar. Sometimes 
we robbed stores. We would go to a store, and 
while one guy asked to buy something the other 
guys would rob anything like candy and cigar- 
ettes and then run. We did this every day. 
Sollie always made the plans and Tony and 
John would carry out the plans... . 

The gang had a hangout in an alley and we 
would meet there every night and smoke and 
tell stories and plan for robbin. I was little so 
I only listened. The big guys talked about 
going robbin and told stories about girls and 
sex things. The guys always thought about 
robbin and bummin from school and sometimes 
from home. . 

Besides robbin, "the gang went bummin down- 
town and to ball parks and swimming. On 
these trips we always robbed everything we 
could get... . 

When I was ten the gang started to robbin 
stores and homes. We would jimmy the door 
or window and rob the place. I always stayed 
outside and gave jiggers. The big guys went 
in and raided the place. They showed me how 
to pick locks, jimmy doors, cut glass and use 
skeleton keys and everything to get into stores 
and houses. Every guy had to keep everything 
a secret and not tell anybody or he would be 
beat up and razzed. The police were enemies 
and not to be trusted. When we would get 
caught by the police we had to keep mum and 
not tell a word even in the third degree. 

I looked up to my brother and the other big 
guys because of their courage and nerve and 
the way they could rob. They would tell me 
never to say a word to anybody about our rob- 
bin. My mother didn’t even know about it. 
Some kids couldn’t be in the gang because they 
would tell everything and some didn’t have the 
nerve to go robbin. The guys with a record 
were looked up to and admired by the young 
guys. A stool-pigeon was looked down on and 
razzed and could not stay in the gang... . 

The guys stuck together and helped each 
other out of trouble. They were real good 
pals and would stick up for each other. They 
were always planning new crimes and new 
ways to get by without being caught. Every- 
one hated the police and looked upon them as 
enemies. Anybody who was friendly to the po- 
lice was not trusted. The plans for stealing 
were always secret and anybody who talked 
about them to fellows outside of the gang or 
to the police was not trusted and became an 
enemy of the Pirates. . 


Studies of the geographic distribution 
of delinquency have indicated quite con- 
clusively that delinquency and crime are 
concentrated to a very great extent in 
particular areas of the city.’ These areas 


1. Clifford R. Shaw and others, Delinquency Areas 
(The University of Chicago Press, 1929). 




















of concentration are located in the dis- 
tricts adjacent to the central business dis- 
trict and the iarge industrial centers. 
The outlying residential neighborhoods 
show relatively few cases of delinquency. 
The significance of the boy’s “own story” 
in the study of the more informal and in- 
tangible aspects of the social life in the 
delinquency areas is indicated in the fol- 
lowing excerpt: 


To begin with, the streets of Chicago in the 
naborhoods where I spent my early childhood 
were very poor and dirty like most of the slums 
are. The buildings are of wooden frame and 
most of them are in very poor condition. The 
alleys were unpaved and very sloppy and filled 
with trash. Junk yards and horse stables come 
out into the very heart of the naborhood, just a 
block away from my home were the railroads. 
They were always very smoky and dirty. 

In the naborhood there were jews, polocks, 
and irish, mostly foreigners and a poor class 
of people that could hardly read or write but 
had a flock of “kids.” Some were very honest 
people and some were not, as you often find in 
such naborhoods. In many cases some were 
clean, but most of them were very dirty. Many 
of them were supported by charity societys like 
my people were. Others that found it hard to 
make a living sent their children out to earn 
and steal whatever they could, just to bring 
home the bacon as we say. Most of the boys 
that I knew in my early childhood had this 
sort of people. To go into further details 
their sisters and mothers sold their soules for 
bread and butter, not because they wanted to 
but for the family’s sake. With so many babies 
to feed, the brothers and fathers went out to 
work and if it could not be found, they became 
fun men, not that they were looking for the 
so called “easy” ways to make a living, that 
often proves the hardest, but for the family’s 
sake. 

You can just about judge for yourself how 
the adults in the naborhood thought about 
delinquency. The way they looked at it was 
“let him steal if he wishes to, so long as its not 
from me.” Times were always poor in the 
naborhood and I and other children had to steal 
coal off the tracks of the railroad and some- 
times break seals on the box cars to get fruit 
or whatever the car contained. It seemed to 
me that many of the people encouraged young 
boys to crime by buying stolen articles. The 
junk yard dealers bought stolen junk from boys 
often encouraged boys to steal so they could 
buy junk. They never asked any questions. 
They didn’t care how, what or when the goods 
were gotten just so they were able to buy them. 
Some of the money would go for the mothers 
and fathers of these children and so nine times 
out of ten they will encourage the child’s mind 
to work for easy money. 
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Most of the games played by the younger 
boys were “craps,” playing with toy pistols, 
fighting, junking and stealing. So you see how 
a child can be brought up, not knowing himself 
what his first start in crime was. But as he 
grows older and looks back and sees just how 
and where he spent his early childhood the sit- 
uation is solved. The older boys in the nabor- 
hood went in for big things, like stealing cars, 
holdups, burglary and shoplifting. The little 
fellows always mingled with these big guys and 
heard them talking about their stealing. 

Most of the stealing done by little boys in the 
naborhood was fruit, clothing, coal, merchan- 
dise from the freight cars, junk, and sometimes 
breaking into some nabors house. Maxwell 
Street, which was at the time the only market 
in the naborhood, was a good place for the 
boys to steal from. The boys from sixteen to 
twenty used to hang around the corners and 
wait for some old drunkard whom they would 
beat and take from him whatever valuables he 
may have. People would stand by and stair 
and even laugh as the boys would rob the 
drunkard. This would happen during the day 
where everybody could see it and the older 
people only was amused by it. Wherever the 
older guys met they would talk about robbin. 
The older guys were called “big shots” for their 
ability to make money fast by picking pockets, 
snatching purces, and the use of a gun in hold- 
ups. They even had what is called “backers,” 
a lawyer or somebody with a pull. Just as soon 
as they got caught a lawyer would come and 
also a bondsman and out on the street the boy 
went. The “backer” worked on a fifty-fifty 
basis. 

During my time in the naborhood there was 
that notorious gang that called itself the Val- 
ley Gang. Frankie Lake and Terry Druggan 
were at the head of this gang. The boys, young 
and old, took part in this kind of a living. 
They had many “backers” and also what they 
call “big shots.” This gang had mostly irish 
and polish guys and very few jews. They used 
to stick up trucks and see the stuff on Maxwell 
Street. They also stole cars and stripped cars 
of tires and broke into stores and raided them 
of merchandise. Money was coming easy for 
these young guys. Everything looked rosy for 
the mothers and fathers, sisters and brothers 
who did not care how the one or many brothers 
were making all the money that came into the 
family. The little fellows were impressed by 
these big fellows and got the idea that stealing 
was an easy, rosy way to make big money. 
This is something about the naborhood I lived 
in during my childhood. 


SEQUENCE OF EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
THE DELINQUENT 


Since the autobiography represents a 
continuity of experience in the life of the 
person, it affords a basis for the study of 
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the continuous process involved in the 
development and mutation of the be- 
havior traits and personality of the delin- 
quent. Such documents indicate that very 
frequently the delinquent behavior of 
adult criminals may be traced back to ex- 
periences which have occurred very early 
in life. The following excerpts from the 
autobiography of a youthful criminal il- 
lustrates this process. The first excerpt 
is a description of the offender’s first 
delinquent experiences : 


The first time I ever stole anything I didn’t 
realize I was stealing; I just thought it was an 
interesting game. It happened when I was 
seven years old. I remember that quite clearly, 
as I had just started to school a few days be- 
fore and I was in the second grade, having 
started to school the year before. On this day, 
a Saturday in late September, I was playing in 
the front of my home with a boy by the name 
of William. He was five years older than me 
and lived in the same block that I did. He 
asked me to go along with him and he would 
show me something. I liked this fellow quite a 
bit. He was in tune to something in my heart. 
We had become good friends a few days before, 
so I went along with him. He had initiative, 
was full of ideas and full of fun. We lived on 
the northwest corner of L and W Streets a few 
blocks west of the Loop. William took me tq 
a fruit store that was located about a block 
from my home. This fruit store had baskets, 
barrels, and boxes containing fruit and vege- 
table setting out in front of it, as the weather 
was still warm. He, that is William, started 
to walk past the fruit store, and as he came to 
a box of fruit he took some fruit and walked 
on. He motioned for me to do the same thing. 
I waited a second, being afraid and nervous, 
but William motioned for me to hurry, and as 
I didn’t want to be a coward, I followed and did 
the same thing. We each went by the store 
once more taking some fruit. After we ate the 
fruit in the alley, he took me home again. I 
thought this quite an adventure and enjoyed 
taking the fruit very much... . 

During the next few days I mingled with 
William and his chums and we stole from many 
fruit stores in the neighborhood. William had 
a lot of chums; most of them were older than 
me, and we stole some little things every day, 
usually fruit from the stands, and sometimes 
we stole things from the stores. 

When I began to hang out with this bunch 
of boys I began to stay out of school. None 
of the boys in the bunch went to school and so 
I didn’t go. William usually led the way. He, 
by the way, is now dead. He was shot a few 
years ago by the gang he was traveling with, 
for telling their secrets to the police. He was 
an interesting chum and knew lots about steal- 


ing. One day he came over to my house and 
took me down to Roosevelt Road, a few blocks 
away from my home. We bummed all day, go- 
ing to shows and wandering around the streets. 
At night we went to a pool room on Roosevelt 
Road, a few blocks away that had a part of a 
window missing. He crawled in first and I 
followed. He emptied the cash register and 
gave me two dollars and a lot of nickels and 
dimes. That was my first burglary, but as I 
look back now it seemed natural and I didn’t 
have much fear or think it was wrong. I just 
went with William and his bunch and we did 
everything together. William knew how to 
steal, and it seemed natural for me to go with 
him. I liked him a lot and he liked to have me 
with him. We didn’t do much else but steal 
and play hookey from school. Most of the 
boys around there stole a little, like fruit and 
junk, played hookey from school, and most of 
the older boys stole big things like cars and 
broke into stores. . . . 


The early delinquent experiences were 
essentially in the nature of play activi- 
ties. The thrill, excitement and stimula- 
tion which were afforded by the initial 
delinquencies are suggested in the follow- 
ing statement : 


At first I did not steal for gain nor out of 
necessity for food. I stole because it was the 
most fascinating thing I could do. It was a way 
to pass the time away, for I think I had a 
keener adventurous spirit than the other boys 
of my age, sort of more mentally alert. I didn’t 
want to play tame games nor to be confined in 
a school room. I wanted something more ex- 
citing. I liked the dare-devil spirit. I would 
walk down between the third rails on the ele- 
vated lines in the same daring spirit that I stole. 
It gave me a thrill, and thrilled my chums in 
turn. We were all alike, daring and glad to 
take a chance. 

When we were shop-lifting we always made 
a game of it. For example, we might gambel 
on who could steal the most caps in a day, or 
who could steal caps from the largest number 
of stores in a day, or who could steal in the 
presence of a detective and then get away. We 
were always daring each other that way and 
thinking up new schemes. This was the best 
part of the game. I would go on into a store 
to steal a cap, be trying one on and when the 
clerk was not watching walk out of the store 
leaving the old cap. With the new cap on my 
head I would go into another store, do the same 
thing as in the other store, getting a new hat 
and leave the one I had taken from the other 
place. I might do this all day and have one hat 
at night. It was fun I wanted, not the hat. 


After numerous delinquent experiences 
he became closely identified with a crimi- 
nal group, and his attitudes became 
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clearly defined in terms of delinquent 
values. 


After many trips to the big stores in the Loop 
I became an expert shop-lifter. It took much 
practice but under Joseph’s teaching I made 
good progress. He would be walking in a store, 
me following, and take a ring or two from a 
counter, or a bottle of perfume, or a large car- 
ton of gum, or cigarettes and cigars, or toys, 
stuff them under his belt and leave the store. 
Then we sold the things to a fence. We could 
always find fences to buy our stolen goods; and 
then go to a show, buy something to eat, and 
there you are. I finally got so I could shop- 
lift almost as well as Joseph did. I got so I 
could not only spot a house detective a mile 
away, but I could almost smell him. I learned 
all the little tricks of the game. If we got 
caught, and we did several times, a few tears 
and a promise never to steal again would be 
enough to make the house detective turn us 
loose. Being young and little it was easy to 
win the sympathy of the detective. So on IF 
went, becoming interested in stealing and not 
knowing anything else. Crime became a busi- 
ness. I began to steal as a means of making 
money. I wanted to learn all there was to be 
known about the game, how to steal, how to 
evade the police, and how to sell the stolen 
goods. I became cocky and self-confident and 
had a real pside in my ability to steal. 


In the course of his later delinquencies 
and continuous contact with other offend- 
ers, this delinquent became associated 
with an adult criminal group and em- 
bodied in his own philosophy of life the 
moral values which prevailed in this 
group. At this time his interests and 


ambitions are quite clearly those of a 
habitual offender : 

I wanted to be one tough guy. I thought 
that if I could once get in with the right mob 
I would not only attain affluence, but could do 
all sorts of lawless things in immunity. I 
thought that all those who beat murder charges 
were like kings, and had everything that they 
wanted. 

The foregoing cases are sufficient to 
suggest the type of material revealed in 
the autobiographies of delinquent boys. 
These stories disclose the essentially 
human aspects of the problem of delin- 
quent conduct. Through them one se- 
cures a sympathetic appreciation of the 
child’s attitudes and feelings and the sort 
of world in which he lives. 

In conclusion it may be stated that 
autobiographical documents have theo- 
retical as well as therapeutic value. They 
not only serve as a means for making 
preliminary explorations and orientations 
in relation to specific problems in the 
field of criminological research, but af- 
ford a basis for the formulation of 
hypotheses with reference to the causal 
factors involved in the development of 
delinquent behavior patterns. The valid- 
ity of these hypotheses may in turn be 
tested by the comparative study of other 
detailed case histories and by formal 
methods of statistical analysis. 
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HE RECENT HOME MISSIONS 

CONGRESS at Washington, a con- 
tinuation of the Cleveland Conference 
held three years ago, marks a great ad- 
vance over any other previous gathering, 
in spirit, in co-operation and in frank 
recognition of the problems. 

The Congress required two years of 
planning. The elements were too many, 
the area too vast and the co-operating 
agencies too varied to make it easy to 
include thirty denominations in a single 
program. The ideas were daring with a 
sense of bigness and, as the assembly 
passed from commission reports to con- 
ference, from conference to findings and 
from findings to message, it was like a 
great snowball rolling until the final task 
loomed as a tremendous responsibility. 
Home missions is rightly entitled to an 
equal place with any other interest of the 
church and must receive proper recogni- 
tion if America is to be evangelized. 

The Congress faced a new day. “This 
is not a day of transition; the new age 
is here,” said one speaker. Every phase 
and problem have changed since the war 
and the new challenge calls for a read- 
justment of forces, a reinterpretation of 
the task and progress through a fresh 
adaptation. Theological differences were 


not mentioned, though the delegates were 
widely divergent in their interpretations 
of religious beliefs. Denominational be- 
liefs or advantages were not capitalized, 
though the representatives were them- 
selves loyal to their respective churches. 
No one was asked to surrender convic- 
tions but there was a sobering conscious- 
ness that the task was so mighty that it 
needed the co-operation of every branch 
of Protestant America. 

It became clearly recognized that the 
real home mission task was evangelism, 
but the evangelism of the hour must be 
proclaimed in the light of great problems 
in economics, education, political action, 
urban growth and race relationship. And 
the task was faced fairly and frankly, but 
without despair and with a sense of the 
gravity of the situation. It is probable 
that some of the statements of the Con- 
gress will not go so far nor be so pointed 
as some of the more ardent spirits might 
wish, but it was an hour for constructive 
planning rather than denunciation. How- 
ever, nothing could be more realistic than 
Ruth Muskrat Bronson in her appeal for 
the Indians and Mordecai Johnson as he 
spoke of the Negro problem. 

The conference covered every phase of 
the task, from the problems of adminis- 
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tration to the missionary needs of the 
outposts of Alaska. Faults were frankly 
faced, discussion was fearless and some 
things on which pronouncements were 
hoped for were left unsettled. When the 
findings of the various conferences were 
assembled it was discovered that co-oper- 
ation with other agencies engaged in 
similar tasks had occupied a large share 
of attention. While this appeared to be 
the only way out of some difficulties, the 
practical program was left to the guid- 
ance of a fraternal spirit rather than the 
settlement of details. When the findings 
of these several groups are published in 
complete form they will repay careful 
reading. 

Two important notes were struck. The 
first was co-operation. The feeling that 
overlapping and the competition on home 
mission fields should not be carried over 
into new areas or into new types of work 
was almost unanimous. The desire to 
find some way of uniting the religious 
forces in small communities was equally 
strong, but the technique of such a task 
was not so clear. The history of the last 
two years made it evident that co-opera- 
tion will increase both in spirit and prac- 
tice, but the temper of the Congress was 
such that anything that looked like a 
super board or a union of boards would 
not meet with general favor. If the two 


Home Missions Councils attempt to 
cover only a part of the task which the 
Congress referred to them, it will be a 
staggering burden. Co-operation is here 
and its further extension has now become 
a matter of spirit and understanding. 

The second important note was the 
relation between home missions and 
social problems. While the home mission 
task is clearly the evangelization of the 
nation, the prosecution of the enterprise 
meets with opposition that seeks to pre- 
vent a Christian solution of the evils that 
now threaten the whole nation. The his- 
tory of home missions is one of evangel- 
ism, the effort to relate human person- 
ality to the redeeming power of Christ, 
but this task finds itself thwarted and 
impeded until home missions “challenges 
the forces that limit human personality.” 
It was clear that in the minds of the dele- 
gates there was no substitute for evan- 
gelism and “a sane evangelism and an 
adequate social service had a common 
problem to solve.” Every phase dis- 
cussed by the Congress was shot through 
with race relationship, economic justice, 
unemployment, world peace and spiritual 
values in conflict with materialistic forces. 

The Congress presented a complete 
diagnosis of the day in which we live and 
of the new task which confronts the 
Christian church. 


Men’s Congress 


CHARLES E. LEE 


Secretary, Young Men’s Christian Association, Cincinnati 


IVE HUNDRED and _ twenty-six 

laymen and ministers met in Cincin- 
nati, December 11-12, 1930, for the first 
Men’s Congress, held under the auspices 
of the Men’s Work Agencies of the 
Protestant churches. Fourteen of the 
twenty-two denominations represented in 
the Interdenominational Council on 


Men’s Work were represented by dele- 
gates at these sessions. 

The place of Christ in modern com- 
munity and personal life was the domi- 
nant note, with a challenge at the first 
session and a continuing emphasis in the 
discussions on and up to the last session. 
In this last session a more popular mes- 
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sage, dealing with the need for a belief 
in one’s own powers of achievement, with 
more popular music and the closing note 
on the prohibition issue, did not strike 
fire, presenting an anti-climax to the sus- 
tained Christ-note previously emphasized. 

In the discussion following the main 
addresses, the laymen found their chance 
to speak, coming back again and again to 
the fundamental need for Christ-like liv- 
ing in modern life. Theological implica- 
tions did not come to the surface except 
as an occasional individual emphasized 
the need for a more modern point of view 
in a changing world, such a point of view 
as would hold the youth to the church. 
Relationships between pastor and laymen 
were constantly brought to the fore. The 
prevailing ethics of certain church boards 
in choosing their ministers and the lack 
of strong co-operative relationships be- 
tween the pastor and men of the church 
were frequently deplored. 

We could not help but feel that smaller 
discussion groups, instead of the one 
large session, might have been more pro- 
ductive. There were no pauses. Many 
with differing points of view could not be 
heard for lack of time. On the other 
hand, we realize that this conference did 
not attempt to be analytical but rather 
mass inspirational in character. Six com- 
missions were listed but their chief func- 
tion was that of bringing in findings 
rather than engaging in a continuous 
study of a particular project. 

As stated previously, the discussion 
sessions gave the laymen their chance for 
expression. The speakers, in the main, 
were ministers or heads of seminaries 
and a large number of ministers were 
present as delegates. We could not help 
but feel that more of the typical “hard- 
headed, big business men,” who were so 
often referred to, might have presented 
a more personal and compelling challenge 
to the conference. 

Again, young men were conspicuous 


by their absence. At one period, when 
the discussion centered around the de- 
mands of youth and their relation to the 
church of the future, a call was given to 
those under forty years of age to stand. 
The returns indicated a relatively small 
sprinkling. One questions the degree to 
which the older generation can reshape 
its thinking and methods so as to develop 
a virile men’s movement which will 
vitally influence the modern youth. There 
seems to be a gap between children and 
adults in a great many churches. 

There were no Negroes present. 

Perhaps the major themes of the six 
sessions will prove to be of interest: 
“The Place of the Church in Modern 
Life,” “The Religious Movements among 
Men,” “Men Facing the Evangelization 
of the World,” “Men’s Work in the 
Local Church,” “The Meaning of Christ 
in Personal Life,” “Men Facing the Re- 
sponsibilities of Christian Citizenship.” 

How will local church life be affected 
by the Congress? To what extent can 
such a mass effort influence men’s work? 
The Laymen’s Missionary and other 
men’s movements have come and gone. 
The distinctive feature of this Congress 
is that it represents a favored project of 
the professional men’s work secretaries 
of the various denominations. This 
supervision may help to perpetuate it. 
Who can tell? 

In milling about among the delegates 
we found few critical notes. All of the 
men seemed to have received tremendous 
help. Many may go back to their local 
churches and develop more aggressive 
men’s movements. The interdenomina- 
tional aspect, if carried into the local 
fields of effort, can produce a great im- 
pact upon the spiritual life of the com- 
munity. The future development of the 
Congress and the Council’s work will be 
watched with great interest. 
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Community Religion and the Denominational Heritage* 


Editorial Note—Because of the importance of the subject matter involved, we 
are making this book the subject of discussion. The question of co-operation be- 
tween the Protestant denominations is much more than that of union, as some peo- 
ple think of it. It is really a question as to whether the people in these groups who 
claim to be religious can ever be brought to the place that they will see crucial 
issues of the social order which, in the very nature of the case, demand united 
effort if anything is to be achieved. To date the efforts at co-operation have largely 
spent themselves in discovering minimums of doctrine and beliefs around which they 
can co-operate. There are some who feel that these minimums become non-essen- 
tials unless they are found in the process of drawing these groups into the vital 
issues of our time. If the co-operative energies are spent in getting minimum. privi- 
leges for each group and not in social dynamics, then condemnation is all that sane 
men can give them. The times always demand co-operation in terms of essentials 
for the social order. Not only is this true in co-operation between Protestants, but 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants have essentially the same interests at heart when 
meeting the common needs of man. 

The Editorial Staff selected Charles T. Holman, of the University of Chicago, 
and Joseph Ernest McAfee, of The Community Church, New York City, to review 
this book, because of their wide knowledge of the movement for co-operation and 
their great interest in making it effective. 


CHARLES T. HoLMAN 


HENEVER an attempt has been 

made to unite churches of differ- 
ent denominations the tendency _ usually 
has been to “play down” the conflicting 
denominational viewpoints and seek to 
discover the least common denominator 
upon which the uniting groups could 
agree. The editor of this volume, how- 
ever, holds that “a united church does 
not necessitate a singleness of idea nor 
yet a uniformity of ceremonial expres- 
sion.” The life of a united church, he 
maintains, will be enriched if all the 
treasures of the various denominational 
heritages are brought into it. This book, 


*J. R. Hargreaves and others. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1930.) Pp. 150. 
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therefore, “plays up” distinctive denomi- 
national principles but, it must be admit- 
ted, in such manner as to emphasize com- 
mon treasures while it soft-pedals those 
sharp conflicts of opinion which provided 
material for so much polemic preaching 
a generation ago. Competent represen- 
tatives of six major Protestant bodies 
discuss the contributions which their re- 
spective groups may be expected to make 
to a local united church. 

The reason for publishing the book at 
this time is the conviction “that such an 
interpretation of principles will render a 
special service in the interests of the Five 
Year Program of Survey and Adjust- 
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ment of the Home Missions Council and 
associated bodies.” The editor is field 
secretary of the Council, charged with 
especial responsibility for directing this 
five year program which seeks, in gen- 
eral, to eliminate denominational compe- 
tition in communities of one thousand or 
less by bringing together the Protestant 
forces into a united church, having a sin- 
gle church consciousness in all things 
local and maintaining such outside affili- 
ations as will conserve the missionary ob- 
jectives and fellowship interests that en- 
list the affections of the membership. 

As might be expected, the contributors 
to this volume represent the most irenic 
elements in their various denominations. 
Denominational heritages constitute no 
barriers to unity for these gentlemen but, 
unfortunately, they do for others. The 
book seems generally to assume that the 
distinctive principles of the different de- 
nominations are simply complementary 
aspects of a total body of truth, whereas, 
in many cases, they represent violently 
conflicting points of view. Contrast, for 
example, the high church Episcopalian 
and the Congregational views as to the 
nature of the church or the Baptist and 
Lutheran views regarding the function of 
baptism. These are opposing, not com- 
plementary, positions; they cannot be 
built into one harmonious view, even with 
all the good will in the world. 

Yet people of widely varying denomi- 
national heritages are coming together to 
form united churches. Sometimes, of 
course, it is reluctantly and grudgingly 
done under pressure of economic neces- 
sity. Or, again, a local united church 
may be organized because a large major- 
ity of the people constituting it know or 


care little about denominational distinc- 
tions. But the most effective factor oper- 
ating to make possible the establishment 
of united churches, whether local or on 
a larger scale, is the increase in the num- 
ber of persons who recognize that de- 
nominational viewpoints are the product 
of historical situations and are entirely 
without the sort of validity and authority 
claimed for them,—namely, that of divine 
revelation and command. All the varied 
forms of denominational expression, in 
creed, ritual and organization, are seen 
to have their natural history. They have 
grown as have all other human institu- 
tions, and must be tested by their effec- 
tiveness in serving human need. A study 
of various denominational heritages, thus 
viewed, undoubtedly would enrich the life 
of a local united church; considered, 
however, as aspects of the authoritatively 
revealed truth of God to which witness 
must be borne, such a study might have 
mischievous results. It is needless to say 
that the contributors to this volume are 
historically-minded scholars whose point 
of view is all that could be desired. Their 
treatment of their subjects, however, is 
necessarily very scant. 

In addition to the chapters dealing with 
specific denominational heritages, there is 
a chapter by Professor J. T. McNeill on 
“The Transformation of Protestantism,” 
in which the judgment is expressed that 
the unitive forces in Protestantism are 
now in the ascendant, an introductory 
chapter entitled “Unity Methods in Over- 
churched Communities” and two useful 
appendices by the editor. The appendices 
are provided to give practical guidance to 
churches in smaller communities seeking 
to unite. 


JosepH Ernest MCAFEE 


ICE THINGS to be said of this 
book are that it is beautifully 
printed, on tasty antique paper stock, 
with small page set-up, in large, clear type 


and is as readable as the printer’s art can ~ 


well contrive. Though there are nu- 


merous authors, the English is uniformly 
impeccable and the chapters are reason- 




















ably brief ; even a slow reader can dispose 
of the whole very quickly. The binding 
is loose, allowing the book to fall open at 
any page. The volume which I have in 
hand is bound in paper,—which is addi- 
tional evidence of the publisher’s sense 
of the proprieties: there is no likelihood 
that the book will outlive its covers. 

The reviewer is forced to conclude that 
a sale is more or less certainly assured 
under the far-reaching and powerful pro- 
motion of the ecclesiastical agencies inter- 
ested, multitudes of whose constituents 
buy what is recommended to them with- 
out exercising independent judgment. 
The book could not sell remuneratively 
on its merits. So discriminating a pub- 
lishing house as Harper and Brothers 
must have been fully conscious of this. 

This volume has long been a cherished 
hope of Dr. Hargreaves, the compiler. 
He thoroughly believes that church unity 
is achievable by some sort of merging of 
the varied and historically antagonistic 
ecclesiastical Protestant traditions and he 
reckons it desirable, if not necessary to 
this process, that each denominational 
group shall honor and be honored for its 
devotion to its denominational tradition. 
His ardor for this idea must have been 
considerably dampened by the achieve- 
ment in this book. 

The following outstanding church lead- 
ers serve as spokesmen for their respec- 
tive denominations: Robert A. Ashworth, 
Baptist; Albert W. Palmer, Congrega- 
tionalist; W. E. Garrison, Disciples of 
Christ; William Warren Sweet, Metho- 
dist; William Adams Brown, Presbyte- 
rian; Howard C. Robbins, Protestant 
Episcopal. The concluding chapter on 


“The Transformation of Protestantism” 
is contributed by Professor John T. Mc- 
Neill, University of Chicago. 

An appendix sets forth an agreement 
on church adjustment as adopted by the 
Home Missions Council, the Community 
Church Workers and the Federal Council 
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of Churches. Another appendix outlines 
a plan for “Village Church Adjustment.” 

While each contributor manifests a 
high degree of satisfaction with his par- 
ticular ecclesiastical tradition, not one of 
them evinces perilous enthusiasm for “the 
united church” or the “community reli- 
gious movement” which Dr. Hargreaves 
declares to be the goal of proposed en- 
deavors. Each rather appears to conceive 
his function to be to set forth that degree 
of concession which the religious group 
for which he speaks may be prepared to 
make to the “community religious move- 
ment” to which Dr. Hargreaves points. 

The degree of deference conceded, of 
course, varies considerably. None is suf- 
ficiently alarming to disturb ecclesiastical 
calm. The nearest approach to enthusi- 
asm is evinced by the Congregationalist 
contributor. Not unnaturally. Several 
years ago I heard a prominent Congrega- 
tional leader declare in a conference that 
he and his denomination had developed 
considerable interest in the multiplying 
“community” churches because a major- 
ity of them apply to his denomination 
for affiliation. 

The intelligent reader is prepared to 
have the Baptist contributor express the 
stereotyped caution that Baptists are born 
and bred “come-outers” and that their co- 
operation in union religious movements 
must be posited upon the strict and inde- 
pendent maintenance of their particular 
“convictions.” The Episcopelian con- 
tributor also runs true to his historic 
form and the general expectations in 
pointing out that Episcopalians can be 
expected to fall in devotedly only with 
such “unions” as install an episcopally 
ordained minister in charge. 

And so the reckoning runs. There is 
not one flash of revelation. No coura- 
geous voice is raised to sweep away 
accumulated denominational trumpery 
and deadwood. There is throughout an 
entirely safe and cautious holding onto 
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the sacred traditions of the various “de- 
nominational heritages,” with here and 
there the vague hope revealed that this 
process will, through some mysterious 
inversion of values, result in that “Chris- 
tian unity” which correct religious patter 
of today compels us all to desiderate. 
The title of the book is misleading, if 
not disingenuous. There is nowhere a 
serious discussion of community religion. 
The only faint reminder of what the 
reader is led to expect from the title is 
Dr. Hargreaves’ phrase, not shared by the 
others, “Community Religious Move- 
ment.” The concrete program which he 
proposes may, by extreme concession, 
perhaps be so denominated, but it has no 
real resemblance to community religion 
or to a community religious movement. 
The utmost which is hoped for or talked 
about in any part of the volume is a 
union or federation of Protestant denom- 
inational groups in a joint organization 
in a given community. The wildest flight 


of imagination any of the contributors 
does not carry beyond a united Protes- 
tantism. The more facile imagination of 
the reader is left to conceive what sort 
of community religion would issue from 
the union of the now numerous, and 
often relatively feeble, antagonistic 
Protestant groups in a community where 
aggressive Roman Catholic, Jewish and 
agnostic groups are also present. Just 
what benefits may accrue from marshal- 
ing now feeble sectaries into three or 
four hopelessly irreconcilable stronger 
sects will not be obvious to the reader. No 
writer in this volume appears even to 
recognize the demand for his enlighten- 
ment. 

Yet the book is illuminating. Every 
student of current problems of religious 
organization should read it. Rarely do 
we have a more graphic display of the 
genius for evasion which seems to be 
instinctive in the ecclesiastical mind. 
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The Negro in American Civilization. By 
CuarLtes S. JoHnson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1930. $4.50. 


Some day the world will recognize a 
great race, whether it be black or white; 
a great Washington, whether he be a 
George or a Booker T. But conditioning 
the arrival of this goal is sympathetic 
racial understanding, factually—not sen- 
timentally — based. Numerous studies 
have been made by many organizations, 
but heretofore the results have not been 
integrated or made available for the gen- 
eral student, much less the public. So 
sixteen national organizations engaged in 
the study of interracial matters decided 
to hold a conference for the purpose of 
correlating and extending the studies. 
Moreover, new information was needed. 
Seeing the religious significance of such 
studies, the Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches co-operated in indispen- 
sable ways. George E. Haynes was 
made secretary of the executive commit- 
tee and Charles S. Johnson was chosen 
to analyze and synthesize available data. 
Thus this volume resulted. 

The chief value of the study is in the 
revelation of trends. Better understand- 
ing is on the way. The author is to be 
commended for his moderation. There 
is a minimum of exciting data, though 
much such could be found. But the 
study does show that white workers are 
frankly paid more for the same work 
than Negro workers, especially in the 
South ; that there are three times as many 
children among Negro workers as among 
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whites; and that while there is one hos- 
pital bed for every 139 of the general 
population, there is only one bed for 
every 1,941 of the Negro population. 
Also, on the positive side, the study 
shows that no evidence exists to support 
the current superstition that the Negro 
is racially susceptible to diseases or 
racially incapable of education or racially 
apt to violate the law. 

Because of its mass of pertinent sta- 
tistics The Negro in American Cwiliza- 
tion is invaluable and despite this it is 
readable. 

Curtis W. REESE 

Abraham Lincoln Center 


The Biological Basis of Human Nature. 
By H. S. Jennincs. New York: W. 
W. Norton and Company, 1930. Pp. 
384. $4.00. 

One of America’s foremost biologists, 
writing with the tempering caution of his 
extensive research background, presents 
those aspects of modern experimental 
biology which are of the most interest in 
considering human personality and so- 
ciety. 

The author bases his discussion on the 
genes of the reproductive cells. Al- 
though these are not taken very seriously 
by certain bio-physicists, they are consid- 
ered by many biologists to embody in 
their origin, composition and structure 
the central problem of biology today. 
Through a discussion of what is known 
of the genes and their relations with one 
another in the fertilized egg, he exposes 
as fallacies many current ideas on the 
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subject of heredity. Superior individuals 
do not necessarily come from superior 
parents. The various recombinations of 
the genes may produce defectives as well 
as normals, fools or knaves as well as 
geniuses. Thus parents, both of whom 
are slow, foolish, lacking in ambition, 
may produce children who have none of 
these defects, but who are quick, intelli- 
gent, industrious, ambitious. This, Dr. 
Jennings believes to be, in large measure, 
the origin of superiority or genius in 
man. History, he reminds us, does not 
provide superior parents for Lincoln, 
Shakespeare or Keats. If one cannot 
logically assume from available data that 
biology requires an aristocratic constitu- 
tion of society, neither can he support a 
theory of democracy based on the as- 
sumption that all individuals are alike. 

Does all of this deal away with 
eugenics? Not at all. Merit is conceded 
its proposals with regard to extreme de- 
fects, such as feeble-mindedness and in- 
sanity, but the injunctions given it are: 
(1) Devise ways of recognizing the nor- 
mal carriers of defective genes and con- 
trol their propagation; (2) correct the 
environmental ills first, so you may see 
clearly the real source of the defects. 
The latter improvements involve the 
treatment of infancy, education, tradi- 
tion, economic situations and the like, 
and, in the author’s opinion, more can be 
done for the ills of society in this way 
than through the direct attempts of 
eugenics to change the hereditary consti- 
tution of the population. 

Professor Jennings reacts no less 
pointedly to those who hold extreme 
views as to the effects of the environ- 
ment, such as the behaviorists. Because 


all important human characteristics are 
environmental he cannot logically grant 
that environment is all-important and 
heredity unimportant in human affairs. 
To say that heredity does play a réle is 
only to say that changing the genes with 
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which an individual begins would alter 
the behavior, attitudes, temperaments or 
characteristics of the individual; it does 
not imply in the least that example, edu- 
cation, tradition and the like have no 
effect. It is regrettable, however, that 
at a time when biological science has 
brought to general recognition the impor- 
tance of individuality, the Watsonian 
gospel of a super-biology arrives to tell 
the world it is all a mistake and the 
world shows a tendency to swallow it. In 
the author’s estimation, the whole of 
Watson’s contentions appears to be a 
marked example of drawing negative 
conclusions from positive observations, 
of holding that the discovery of one 
cause requires the exclusion of another. 

The troublesome problem of racial 
mixtures is dealt with in a purely scien- 
tific way. They result, for example, in 
inharmonious details of bodily organiza- 
tion, such as large teeth in small jaws 
and a high percentage of dental infirmi- 
ties. One race may be superior in some 
respects and inferior in others, depending 
on the relative worth of the features. 
Thus, with regard to white people and 
black, the latter have been found to be 
superior in matters affecting musical 
ability; the former in matters of judg- 
ment and in adjustment to conditions. 
With regard to the future of racial prob- 
lems, a selective elimination of many 
present combinations is predicted, with 
the final emergence of a relatively homo- 
geneous race, combining the elements of 
the others. Through such a process have 
arisen the races of the present day. 

In conclusion, the two diverse doc- 
trines of evolution basic to the materials 
of the book are discussed with their rela- 
tion to the practice of science in life. 
From the prevailing view of mechanism, 
purely physico-chemical in viewpoint and 
which represents itself as distinctly scien- 
tific, it is derived that ideas, purposes, 
ideals and all that we call mental have 
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no influences on the course of events, for 
such things are not masses or motions or 
arrangements and cannot be taken into 
the computations by which the mechanist 
predicts things—for him the test of sci- 
ence. It follows from such a philosophy 
that things mental have no réle in the 
production of the universe and in evolu- 
tion and that we are not agents in work- 
ing out the world formula. Continued 
recourse to experimentation is seen by 
this theory to be but the device of feeble 
minds, an attempt to discover in a rude 
manner what we should know by calcula- 
tions and logic from examination of any 
small part of the universe. One recalls 
at this point the taunts earlier hurled by 
the mechanists at the vitalists, especially 
when the author indicates how mechani- 
cal science has led to fatalism and the 
extinction of all stimulus to effort. 

The other view of evolution which 
avoids many of the difficulties of mechan- 
ism holds that evolution is creative and 
that in its operation essentially new 
things and new methods of action 
emerge. These develop from a pre-exist- 
ing situation in which they did not occur. 
Thus, in the past history of the world, 
there was a time when sensations, feel- 
ings and the like did not occur because 
the requisite conditions were not present. 
A great class of things emerged in the 
process of evolution, things that could 
not be predicted by computations based 
on what existed before this class of 
things arose. Changes of this kind are 
what is meant by emergent evolution. 
Dr. Jennings sees in the doctrine of 
emergent evolution the declaration of in- 
dependence of biology from the status of 
a purely physico-chemical science, for 
the desires and aspirations of humanity 
are determiners in the operation of the 
universe on the same footing with physi- 
cal determiners. 

It follows that the biologist who will 
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endeavor to speak authoritatively on the 
problems of human life must be a spe- 
cialist on the biology of man, just as an 
authority on the Japanese beetle must be 
a specialist in entomology. He must 
therefore be a student, an experimenter, 
an actor in the social life of man; he 
must be an economist, a politician, a his- 
torian, as well as a physiologist. For 
such an authority emergent evolution is 
a correct doctrine; the proper study of 
mankind is man, man taken, of course, 
in his setting as an organism and as part 
of the world, but yet an extensive study 
of man as a distinct emergent, a crea- 
ture in his own right. 

Thinkers in every realm—biology, so- 
ciology, education, religion—will need to 
face the implications of this book. 


NorMAn M. Grier 
Evansville College 


Al Capone. By Frep D. Pastey. New 
York: Ives Washburn, 1930. Pp. 355. 
$2.50. 


The biography of Al Capone, written 
by a newspaper man who knows the 
inside facts, is much more than the story 
of a man who has made crime into a big 
business. It is a story of a sick city 
within a sick society. 

Al Capone, who started as a rounder 
and petty criminal in 1920, becomes a 
multi-millionaire dealer in lawlessness in 
1930. A lawbreaker by vocation, he finds 
the social philosophy of the decade, 1920- 
30, (exactly suited to his needs) opening 
wide the opportunity for the vast devel- 
opments in crime for which he is now 
both famous and infamous. Al, in his 
own words, as quoted by the author, de- 
picts the situation. “All I ever did was 
to sell beer and whiskey to our best peo- 
ple. All I ever did was to supply a de- 
mand that was pretty popular. Why, the 
very guys that make my trade good are 
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the ones that yell loudest about me. 
Some of the leading judges use the stuff. 
. . . The funny part of the whole thing 
is that a man in this line of business has 
so much company. I mean his custom- 
ers. If people did not want beer and 
wouldn’t drink it, a fellow would be 
crazy going around trying to sell it.” 
The story of this man, who now sits 
precariously on the peak of crime organ- 
ized as big business, details the names, 
places, dates, of the more than five hun- 
dred gang murders in Chicago from 1920 
to 1930; reveals the certain alliance of 
the city government with this syndicate 
of crime; names the judges and bevies of 
lawyers who belong to and protect this 
nefarious combination of money-getters 
out of liquor, gambling, thievery, trade 
in women—indeed every type of social 
festering and deterioration; and discloses 
the utter helplessness of the few uncor- 
rupted government officials to deal with 
the situation through the courts and police. 
The book might well be made the text 
for the hundreds of adult and young peo- 
ple’s classes in our churches, and syna- 
gogues, our men’s and women’s clubs, 
discussion groups in Y. M. C. A.’s and 
Y. W. C. A.’s and every social agency. 
Here is revealed the sickness of our city 
and social order. Unless the people 
awaken to the fact that crime, murder, 
lust are now both syndicated and made 
a part of the machinery of government 
itself, we will go on to our civic death. 
The book is a call to repentance on the 
part of citizenship. Its pages of thrills— 
every paragraph a thrill—will be futile 
unless it stirs a mighty awakening of the 
people to responsibility in government. 
Every minister, rabbi, priest, every 
teacher in the schools, should read this 
book and search for a way out of our 
social slough. 
J. M. ARTMAN 


Religious Education Association 


The Jack-Roller. By CLirForp R. SHaw. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1930. Pp. 205. $2.50. 


The Jack-Roller contains a delinquen 
boy’s “own story” of his adventures in 
crime, of society’s attempt to reform him 
through numerous commitments to cor- 
rectional institutions, of his attitude and 
reaction to his various “treatments” and 
his consequent adjustment, through the 
wise guidance of Mr. Shaw and a foster 
family, to socially approved forms of be- 
havior. It also contains four chapters by 
Professors Shaw and Burgess devoted to 
a discussion of the sociological signifi- 
cance of this particular case and the im- 
portance of the “own story” document as 
an instrument for social diagnosis and 
the treatment of delinquency. 

Professor Burgess points out that, like 
the microscope, the life history enables 
the investigator to see in large and in de- 
tail the total interplay of mental processes 
and social relationships. Professor Shaw 
adds: “In our study of delinquent boys 
in Chicago, we have found that the ‘own 
story’ reveals useful information con- 
cerning at least three important aspects 
of delinquent conduct: (1) the point of 
view of the delinquent; (2) the social 
and cultural situation to which the delin- 
quent is responsive; and (3) the sequence 
of past experiences and situations in the 
life of the delinquent.” He illustrates 
these three uses by a number of brief 
cases. Having stressed the kind of ma- 
terial gathered in the “own story” Pro- 
fessor Shaw warns against unintelligent 
use of such data or the drawing of un- 
warranted conclusions. Hypotheses are 
justifiable, but the “own story” becomes 
most significant when considered in light 
of other types of available data, such as 
court records, psychiatric and psychologi- 
cal reports. 

The technique Mr. Shaw has most fre- 
quently used in securing the life history 
has been the interview. Not one but 
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many interviews have been made and the 
exact language of the subject recorded. 
This is considered much more satisfac- 
tory than to have the subject’s language 
translated into the words of the inter- 
viewer. 

The average reader will be interested 
in Professor Shaw’s attitude toward the 
“truth” of the “own story.” Objections 
were once raised against life histories on 
the ground that they did not represent the 
“truth.” Professors Shaw and Burgess 
point out that the value of life histories 
does not lies in an assumed “truth” or 
“falsity.” They are primarily valuable as 
means of describing how the individual 
views situations; how he conceives his 
role in relation to society. Interpreta- 
tions, rationalizations, exaggerations, fab- 
rications are quite as valuable as objec- 
tive descriptions provided the individual 
who uses the life history identifies and 
properly classifies these reactions. 

Probably the most important factor in 
Professor Shaw’s analysis is the empha- 
sis upon the social and cultural factors. 
In his study of six thousand cases of de- 
linquency which came through the Juve- 
nile Court of Cook County he discovered 
that in 90.4 per cent of these instances 
two or more boys were involved in the 
act. Professor Burgess points out in his 
discussion that delinquency is something 
deeper than the mere repetition of social 
patterns; it is a tradition in many com- 
munities handed down from older boys to 
younger ones, much as any other accepted 
tradition. Delinquency is an integral 
part of the social fabric like marriage or 
any other custom. Family, neighborhood, 
institutions, gangs, moral ideals are pow- 
erful determiners of the prevailing tradi- 
tions and sanctions. The “own story” 
uncovers not only a panorama of the in- 
dividual’s attitudes and interests but the 
cultural and social forces responsible for 
individual behavior. 

Of course the most amazing part of the 


book is “Stanley’s” story. Professor 
Burgess expresses amazement at its vivid 
and dramatic style, but accounts for this, 
in part at least, by the fact that criminals 
are known to read a great deal and many 
of them are capable of superb literary 
style. Whatever else one may say about 
Stanley’s story, he will have to admit it is 
as enthralling and exciting as a novel. 
For those who do not demand “scientific” 
data altogether in tables and charts the 
“story” will have “scientific worth.” One 
of the excellent traditions of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of 
Chicago has been the training of the stu- 
dents to report their findings in interest- 
ing and “journalistic” manner. Mr. 
Shaw, in the preparation of this volume, 
has lived up to this tradition. 

The Jack-Roller will have two points 
of interest to religious educators. It will 
afford an excellent description of a 
method of collecting and using all avail- 
able data as a basis for diagnosis and 
treatment and it will point to the value of 
considering the social factors in person- 
ality growth. Furthermore, Professor 
Shaw’s persistence in staying with “Stan- 
ley” over a period of six years—follow- 
ing him in and out of houses of correc- 
tion (Stanley calls them houses of cor- 


‘ruption) until he finally won out with 


Stanley in a plan for a socially desirable 
career—is of great importance. Too much 
of the personal aid rendered by churches 
is of the spectacular sort of “giving 
things.” The most gullible lot in the 
world, according to some professional 
beggars, are ministers and “Y” secre- 
taries. 

Churches are equipped to give persist- 
ent attention to the individual and actu- 
ally furnish a continuing power in the way 
of group life, inspiration and intelligent 
guidance. Perhaps Professor Shaw’s 
book will open the way to this opportu- 
nity and will also create an appreciation 
of the necessity of guidance without 
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“preaching,” guidance that enables the 
counsellor and the subject mutually to 
experiment with a variety of plans until 
success is attained. 
Jesse A. JACOBS 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sin and the New Psychology. By Cu1r- 
FoRD E. BAarBour. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1930. Pp. 269. $2.00. 
Sin is not done away with by the new 

psychology, only technically described, 

according to Dr. Barbour. The book 
strikes a note that psychology has long 
needed and strikes it well. 

The new psychology, the author con- 
tends, is psychoanalysis. Surely if any 
psychology can eliminate sin, psychoanal- 
ysis can. But it doesn’t and that is the 
charm of it. Sin is a fact and even psy- 
chology cannot abolish a fact. 

Sin is the transgression of the stand- 
ard accepted by the individual or his 
group as having ethical and moral valid- 
ity for life. When this standard has been 
consciously violated, conscience condemns 
the guilty party. He can repress the 
sting of this accusing mentor, but it will 
linger in his unconscious mind and plague 
him. To rid himself of the sense of 
guilt, he must confess his sin and seek 
forgiveness—confess it to Christ and 
seek forgiveness—confess it also to the 
injured fellowman and seek his forgive- 
ness. 

A man may sin unconsciously, in which 
event he is not guilty, though he suffers 
the consequences of his sin—a broken and 
incomplete fellowship with God. When 
later his comprehension of the Christian 
standard advances and he sees he unwit- 
tingly sinned in the past, let him repent, 
but especially let him follow the gleam 
of his larger light. 

A man who is suffering from a psycho- 
sis, a diseased mind, needs a physician; 
but the man who is suffering from sin 
needs God. 

A saner book in the realm of religious 


psychology has rarely been written. Dr. 
Barbour clearly shows that there is no 
real conflict between the new psychology 
and Christianity. Psychoanalysis, he 
demonstrates, but adds the weight of its 
evidence to the eternal truths originally 
revealed by Jesus. A scholar strengthens 
Christian faith with an apology for Chris- 
tianity that does not apologize. 
WILLIAM A. HARPER 
Elon College 


Child Care and Training. By Marion 
L. FAEcRE and JoHN E. ANDERSON. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1930. Pp. 275. $2.00. 


The attention of educators has recently 
become focused on the pre-school child. 


We are told by experts in the field of. 


child psychology that attitudes and pat- 
terns of behavior acquired during the 
years of early childhood are frequently 
carried over into adolescence or adult- 
hood. If the attitudes or behavior pat- 
terns carried over are favorable to a sat- 
isfactory social adjustment of the adult, 
well and good; if not, they must be cor- 
rected or ill effects must be suffered. In 
the more extreme cases of undesirable at- 
titudes and habits, the process of cor- 
rection is often difficult and may require 
the guidance of a specialist in psychology 
or psychiatry. It is therefore extremely 
important that special studies shall be 
made of the development of the pre- 
school child and that parents shall be 
given the benefit of the results of these 
studies so that they may care for and 
rear their children most efficiently. To 
give parents the kind of scientific infor- 
mation which will aid them in caring for 
and training their children is the specific 
function of Child Care and Training. 
In giving a critical evaluation of this 
work, several criteria may be employed. 
Among the more important are: (1) Are 
the facts presented accurate from the 
standpoint of scientific studies? (2) Is 
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the material presented in a clear and non- 
technical form, readily understood by the 
lay reader? (3) Does the book cover all 
of the essential phases of the subject pre- 
sented? (4) Does it contain a satisfac- 
tory bibliography for those interested in 
reading further on a given subject? 

A critical reading of the book leaves 
little doubt but that the authors have held 
closely to scientific facts. Data are taken 
from actual studies of child develop- 
ment and are carefully interpreted. There 
appear no extravagant or questionable 
statements which are purely hypothetical. 
In certain chapters a preference for a 
particular psychological viewpoint or edu- 
cational theory is apparent, but there is 
no clear evidence of a viewpoint so biased 
that the work dare be considered unsci- 
entific. 

The material is presented in a simple 
and clear style which makes it easily read 
by anyone who has had no training in 
psychology or education. Well-selected 
pictures, charts, tables and diagrams are 
employed to present the data as clearly 
and forcefully as possible. The first im- 
pression of the psychologist or educator 
is that the work is so elementary as to 
be of little value. This criticism imme- 
diately loses its point, however, when 
it is remembered that the book was writ- 
ten for the average parent without pro- 
fessional training or viewpoint. 

In content the work is quite complete. 
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The problems which perplex parents 
most are dealt with and the questions 
which are most frequently asked by par- 
ents are answered in so far as answers 
can be given upon the basis of reliable 
data. The growth of the child, both 
physical and mental, the general care of 
the child, including both diet and cloth- 
ing, children’s diseases, early training, 
including various types of habit forma- 
tion, discipline, moral education, play, 
reading and family life, are subjects 
dealt with under various chapter head- 
ings. Throughout the entire book the 
treatment of these subjects is practical. 

A brief bibliography and a short set of 
questions are found at the end of each 
chapter. The bibliography references are 
well selected. The questions are of the 
type generally used in textbooks. They 
are simple in form and are designed to 
stimulate thought and discussion. 

There is unquestionably a need for a 
book of this kind. It seems to be espe- 
cially well adapted as a small reference 
volume in a family library, a sort of fam- 
ily adviser in times of perplexity; as a 
testbook for adult education in parent- 
hood ; as a supplementary reference book 
in introductory courses in child psychol- 
ogy or nursery and kindergarten pri- 
mary education. The least that can be 
said is that the work is well done. 

A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
University of Chicago 





Human History. By G. Ettiot SmitrH. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1929. 
Pp. 472. $5.00. 

This volume is the best popular exposition 
now available of the extreme diffusionist theory 
of the origin and spread of human culture. 
During the last third of the nineteenth century, 
the theory of evolution, which had proved so 
fruitful in stimulating biological research, was 
applied wholesale to the study of the origin and 
spread of culture. As E. B. Tylor expressed 
it, “there has ever been an inherent tendency 
in man, allowing for difference of climate and 
material surroundings, to develop culture by 
the same stages and in the same way.” This 
view, if logically applied, tended to suppress 


rather than to prod research into the actual 
historical relationships through which similar- 
ities in culture, widely separated in geograph- 
ical location, might be accounted for. 

As a reaction to this extreme evolutionism, 
the schools of anthropology led by Graebner 
in Germany and W. J. Perry and Elliot Smith 
in England have developed an equally extreme 
diffusionism. The latter, in the volume under 
review, holds that up until shortly before 4000 
B. C. the earth was peopled by roving bands 
of primitive men, devoid of any arts or crafts, 
“apart from the making of such simple imple- 
ments of flint, bone and wood as were neces- 
sary for the capture of animals for food or for 
protecting themselves from wild beasts” (p. 
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249). But then a group of men of Mediter- 
ranean race entered the Nile Valley, where the 
annual inundations of the Nile produced a 
regular and abundant food supply of wild 
barley. Thus sustained, the population grew 
and some man of genius extended the food-pro- 
ducing area by digging canals to increase the 
inundated region. The barley produced a food 
that could be preserved, and this led to basketry 
and pottery to provide receptacles for storing, 
while basketry in turn led to the plaiting of 
flax and finally to the textile art. The greater 
density of population necessitated better care 
of the dead. This resulted in mummification, in 
building for the dead, in masonry and carpentry 
for the building of tombs, temples and finally 
houses. Realization of the dangers to life im- 
pelled men to seek certain substances which 
were conceived of as life-giving or death- 
averting, such as copper, gold, silver, pearls, 
jade, incense. In search for these materials the 
ancient Egyptians penetrated the continents and 
traversed the seas and to the contacts thus 
made we owe the origins of civilization in every 
culture area of the world. 

All this Professor Smith sets forth with a 
wealth of concrete illustration and in a style 
that possesses both lucidity and charm, but by 
a scientific method that relies more upon vivid 
imagination than upon factual research. Fact 
and theory are so intimately interwoven and 
set forth together in simple declarative form 
that the reader who is not a specialist finds it 
impossible to distinguish between the interpre- 
tations of the author and the research data by 
means of which he claims to substantiate them. 
But his thesis can be sustained only by doing 
the utmost of violence to the facts in many 
fields. Considerations of space permit but four 
criticisms. 

First, in order to bring the whole history of 
civilization within the limits of the chronology 
of Egypt, he is compelled to foreshorten and 
telescope the cultural history of every other 
area of the world. Boat building and seafaring 
must be delayed elsewhere until the civiliza- 
tion of the Nile Valley has developed suffi- 
ciently to send her sons forth to prospect for 
metals and precious stones. The entire pre- 
history and protohistory of western Europe 
must be radically revised. The Neolithic 
phase of culture can not be admitted to have 
begun in Britain until after 2000 B. C.; only 
two or three centuries can be allowed it; and 
pottery can not be admitted to have appeared 
in that region before 1500 B. C 

Second, facts that can, by no method of dis- 
tortion, be brought within the prescribed 
chronology are ignored. For instance, the 
burial customs of the late Neanderthal and 
Cro-Magnon races in Europe and the high de- 
velopment of realistic art and magic and re- 
ligion among the latter are passed over in 
silence. 

Third, the theory overlooks the organic na- 
ture of culture. It views culture as consisting 


of independent traits, which can be broken up, 
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redistributed and put together somewhere else 
in a different pattern, in a wholly mechanical 
fashion. Thus, mummification and pyramid 
building can dissociate themselves from the 
Egyptian culture, the latter to reappear in 
Mexico and the former in Peru. But culture 
is no such structure of independent units, after 
the fashion of a boy’s erector set which can 
be put together according to the pattern of a 
bridge, a house or a motor truck, with no ef- 
fect upon the isolated units which compose it. 
Culture is a dynamic, functioning unit with 
each trait dependent upon and modified by every 
other. Mummification or pyramid building in 
Egypt modify and are modified by the entire 
culture in which they appear in a very definite 
manner, but in Mexico or Peru the pattern is 
entirely different. Such traits can not be in- 
troduced into a culture from without except 
as a result of profound readjustment of the 
incorporating culture and of this there is no 
evidence in either Mexico or Peru. 

Fourth, the theory ignores the known cul- 
tural inertia of man. It assumes that all men 
everywhere outside of favored Egypt were 
possessed of no capacity for origination, but, on 
the other hand, with a marvelous ability to dis- 
cern the superiority of the Egyptian pattern as 
soon as they came in contact with it and of 
an eager desire to copy it. But nowhere has 
there been such discernment and eagerness for 
cultural innovation where, during the historical 
period, tribes of backward culture have been 
in contact with advanced neighbors.—Howard 
E. Jensen 


The Psychology of the Infant. 
BeRNFELD. New York: 
Pp. 309. $4.00. 


The author states his purpose as follows: “I 
attempt to show the mental factors of the period 
treated from the viewpoint of the psychology 
of the development of instinct. . . . This pro- 
posed psychology of the infant has its founda- 
tion in the Freudian psychology.” The period 
of infancy, according to Dr. Bernfeld, extends 
from birth through the period of weaning 
which is placed in the last quarter of the first 
year. 

In the first section, Dr. Bernfeld discusses 
the newborn and his reactions. “Historically 
all phenomena of adult mental life must be 
traceable to birth. . Birth is the greatest 
sudden alteration which the fundamental 
phenomena of life impose upon mankind.” The 
first section is summarized thus: “Accordingly 
—omitting the reflexes—we shall construct two 
large groups of movements: the discharge 
phenomena and the activities. The activities 
of the newborn are instinctual: they come to 
pass without experience, knowledge, or reflec- 
tion. . . . The activities serve the regressive 
or progressive tendency and the nutritional in- 

stinct. The movements could be quite 
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generally classified as defense and offence 
activities.” 

The first quarter of the child’s life is the 
period of “first progress.” Under this caption, 
seeing, sucking, hearing, laughing, weeping, 
fright and the perceptions are analyzed accord- 
ing to Freudian theories with interesting ad- 
mixture of the Gestalt psychology. The numer- 
ous activities of this period are classified in 
two instinct groups—the ego instincts and the 
libido instincts. The Freudian principle of the 
binding and release of psychic energy is used 
to aid this classification of the infant’s reactions. 

The activities of the second and third quar- 
ters of the first year are discussed under the 
“Instinct of Mastery” and here the develop- 
ment of the hand, sitting, crawling and climb- 
ing, standing, are analyzed according to 
Freudian principles. In this section, the author 
considers maturation and learning. One wishes 
that this theoretical analysis could have been 
supplemented by some consideration of Amer- 
ican experimental work along these lines. In 
his concluding statement, which leaves us no 
wiser as to his real understanding of matura- 
tion and learning, the author says: “There 
remains the possibility that the process of 
maturation is not autonomous, that, at least to 
a great extent, it is incomprehensible, neces- 
sary dependence upon other processes of 
development, if one wishes to avoid burdening 
the hereditary factor with too many concrete 
tendencies.” 

As “Trauma and Frustration,” weaning and 
dentition, the main incidents in the last quar- 
ter, are analyzed. As a result of these happen- 
ings, “The child has ceased to be an infant, 
it begins to be grown up; it has learned to 
separate itself from objects instead of desiring 
to incorporate them all into its body (orally 
or by pressure) ; it has gained a world, a some- 
thing separated from itself.” 

In the last section of the book, “The Infant 
and its World,” the author surveys the develop- 
ment of the affective attitudes as defense and 
desire attitudes related to the ego-libido-instinct 
groups. The beginning of the individual’s in- 
dependent existence is marked by the accom- 
plishment of weaning. The dependent period of 
life designated as infancy extends “from the 
trauma of birth to the trauma of weaning.” 

Without doubt, to those who are familiar 
with the doctrines of Freud in all their subtlety, 
Dr. Bernfeld’s book will appear as a useful 
analysis of infant life. To the parent and 
teacher for whom Dr. Bernfeld indicates he is 
writing, though not for these alone, the maze of 
theoretical analysis will prove confusing and 
“frustration” may condition the acceptance of 
the theories. 

One appreciates the difficulties which beset 
the translator in attempting to convey to the 
reader the many metaphysical turns and mean- 
ings of the original. It is clearly a transla- 
tion and frequently gives the impression of 
following the text too closely for the sake of 
clarity—Ruth Andrus 
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The Pre-School Child and His Posture. By 
Frank Howarp RIcHARDSON and WINIFRED 


Jounson Hearn. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1930. Pp. 220. $2.50. 


In the introduction to this book the authors 
tell us that they aim to call attention to the 
prevalence of poor posture in children of pre- 
school age (the term pre-school refers in this 
text to the years from two to six) and to 
suggest a workable cure. The educational 
principle repeatedly stressed is that active in- 
terest alone will get results in corrective 
orthopedics and that “interest in the old ‘Squads 
right’ tactics of the drill master” cannot be 
aroused in the pre-school child. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 
I deals with the underlying theory of the 
writers, indicating the faulty posture of pre- 
school children, possible causes, the relation- 
ship of physical defects to postural results, 
good posture for the pre-school child and the 
contrast of “formal correctives” and the pro- 
gram of postural group games. Part II ex- 
plains various postural difficulties and the 
games or plays which may be used to correct 
them. Part III discusses physical examina- 
tions and record-keeping, incentives, music 
and dancing in a corrective program, the use 
of apparatus and corrective games for infantile 
paralysis cases. 

The book is simply written in very popular 
style and presents a strong thesis for inter- 
esting children successfully in the development 
of correct posture. Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, 
professor of physical education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, says: “The 
contribution of the authors in this book to 
the art of physical education is real and sub- 
stantial. There is nothing new or startling in 
their procedures for correcting motor and bony 
defects in pre-school children; but they have 
presented in helpful and interesting form sug- 
gestions, procedures and programs that should 
be of help to teachers, nurses and other tech- 
nicians who deal with the pre-school child.” 
—Edna Dean Baker 


Solving Life’s Everyday Problems. By JAMES 
Gorpon Gitkey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. Pp. 233. $1.75. 


A new skill has arisen within recent years. 
It comes out of the problems and perplexities 
of modern life and appears especially in the 
questionings of young people. This is the art of 
counseling. It must be utterly honest, grounded 
firmly in the fundamental principles of human 
relations and behavior, sympathetic and prac- 
tical. In this field the minister of the South 
Congregational Church of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has proven himself a wise leader. In 
this book, with appealing title, Dr. Gilkey takes 
up a dozen problems. Among these are: Find- 
ing Happiness in an Ordinary Career; Re- 
shaping One’s Own Personality; Keeping Life 
Reasonably Simple; Taking Criticism in the 
Right Way; Staying Young as One Grows 
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Old. In each case he analyzes the problem 
with clear insight and offers his suggestions in 
the form of reasonable and workable counsel. 
His illustrations are fresh and vivid. He 
makes his point occasionally by means of a 
poem which is always to the point and never 
overworn by frequent use. The style is in- 
variably clear, energetic and often touched by 
the glow of beauty. The material would lend 
itself readily to discussion groups, for the coun- 
sel is never dogmatic. As a volume for per- 
sonal reading and reflection it is one of the 
best we know in its field. Dr. Gilkey has made 
a distinct contribution to the materials of re- 
ligious education, whether in the adolescent or 
adult field—Ozora S. Davis 


Social Determinants in Juvenile Delinquency. 
By T. E. Suttencer, Omaha: Douglas 
Printing Co. 1930. Pp. 87. 

This is another of those social studies in the 
factors which make for delinquency that makes 
religious educators stop and wonder how 
much their work once a week, or at least in 
the few contacts that are made, can hope to 
accomplish. Professor Sullenger analyzes 1,145 
cases of juvenile delinquents and lifts out the 
social determinants in the home, play group, 
school, neighborhood, street trades, newspaper 
policy and in the density, mobility and growth 
of population. The remark of a boy is illus- 
trative of one phase of the problem of de- 
linquency. “I would just as soon have done 
the right thing if I had known it, but I had to 
do something.” Homes, schools and churches 
are failing in specific training for right social 
attitudes and behavior. Comparisons are drawn 
throughout the study between the situations in 
Columbia, Missouri, a town of 16,000 and those 
of Omaha, Nebraska, a city of 225,000. The 
facts that are laid bare are the kind curriculum 
makers should have before them in organizing 
their new experience-centered programs. With 
theories and facts in abundance sociologists and 
social workers should unite with the religious 
educators to accomplish something practical.— 
E. J. Chave 


The Road to Faith. By WiNnIFrED KIRKLAND. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1930. Pp. 
270. $1.00. 

This book was published in 1925 under the 
title Chaos and a Creed, over a pseudonym. It 
is now published without revision, over the 
name of the writer. 

The author writes as a layman and disclaims 
the exactness of an expert. Examples of the 
need of greater accuracy are seen in such state- 
ments as that Jesus died in 33 A. D. and that 
the Gospels were written too soon after his 
death to allow for the growth of myth. 

Nevertheless, this is a great book, valuable 
for religious education. It is easily read. It is 
creative. It is a personal effort to clarify for 


oneself the basis of faith in God through 
Christ. 
but an exposure to a flash of insight. 


It is not an argument to prove a creed, 
bas ae 


fascinating story of the people and of the think- 
ing of Jesus’ day correlated with the thinking 
and living of our day. The writer is personal 
and sincere. In the midst of all the problems 
of science and philosophy and theology, the 
mind of the author finds abundant reason for 
life-producing faith. Others are allowed to 
look in upon the processes of this mind in 
action. The book grips the reader, floods his 
mind with facets of light and arouses enthusi- 
asm.—H. B. Robison 


Tongues of Fire: A Bible of Sacred Scriptures 
of the Pagan World. Compiled by Grace H. 
TURNBULL. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1929. Pp. 416. $3.50. 


Here we have a splendid collection of class- 
ical non-Christian scriptures. In scope it covers 
a very wide range—from Confucius to Marcus 
Aurelius; from Buddha to the Koran; from 
Accadian Prayers to the Omaha Indians; from 
Socrates to the Bhagavadgita; from Lao-Tsze 
to Akhnaton; and a host of equally significant 
sources. Many of the sayings are arranged ac- 
cording to common themes such as: The Book 
of Genesis, a series of stories of beginnings; 
The Book of Psalms, a group of sacred hymns; 
The Book of Prayers, including Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Accadian, Greek, Roman and Indian 
petitions, and so forth. Others are presented as 
units consisting of representative teachings of 
the great religious sages, as: The Book of Zara- 
thustra, The Edicts of Asoka, The Laws of 
Manu, The Enneads of Plotinus, The Book of 
Epictetus, and so forth. 

The quotations are well chosen to set forth 
the deepest longings and finest aspirations of 
men of many races and ages. They furnish elo- 
quent testimony to the universality of man’s 
quest for the most worthful life. Acquaintance 
with such an anthology should bring to all read- 
ers a deeper appreciation of other peoples and 
religions, thus helping to lay a firm foundation 
for building the broader world outlook so essen- 
tial to our time. 

Now we need a similar volume of contempor- 
ary scriptures setting forth the modern religious 
quest among all peoples and faiths —William 
V. Roosa 


The Problem of God. By E. S. BriGHTMAN. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1930. Pp. 209. 
$2.00. 


Belief Unbound. By WILLIAM PEPPERELL MON- 
TAGUE. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1930. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

A number of volumes have come off the 
press this fall dealing with the idea of God. 
Two of these are considered here together. It 
is interesting to note in both of them the effort 
to give empirical treatment to their subject. I 
use empiricism in the broad sense as the effort 
to take account of the whole realm of concrete 
reality as given in experience. In these two 
volumes it is the world of nature to which 
special attention is given and both writers move 
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away from the old absolutism toward the con- 
ception of a limited or a finite God. 

Dr. Brightman gives an able discussion of 
contemporary doubt and modern substitutes for 
God. He sees two tendencies, one toward the 
“expansion of God,” which is in line with the 
old absolute of traditional theology and of 
mysticism, the other toward the “contraction of 
God,” which looks in the direction of a God 
more limited, but perhaps more significant for 
religion. In his own conception, seeking to 
account for the world of evil, he finds a “re- 
tarding factor,” something that is “irrational” 
within God himself. There is an inner dualism 
of a kind, not a cosmic dualism. Creation seems 
to be the process by which the will and reason 
of God act upon that which is thus given, pro- 
ducing the world and achieving value. 

Professor Montague repudiates recent ten- 
dencies which find God simply in some ultimate 
conditioning reality or find religion simply as 
an ultimate ideal. “These beliefs are worse 
than faults; they are platitudes, truisms.” Re- 
ligion is for him “a momentous possibility—the 
possibility that what is highest in spirit is also 
deepest in nature.” “If this were true,” he de- 
clares, “and we could not only know this but 
really feel it and act upon it, life would sud- 
denly become radiant, for we should no longer 
be alien accidents in an indifferent world.” 
The central problem for him also is in the fact 
of evil. We must, however, take account of the 
fact of good also, the power that makes for 
order and reason and value. 

His conclusion is not the old omnipotent 
monarch, but a finite God, an ascending force, 
a nisus, which he does not hesitate to call per- 
sonality, a mind extending throughout the uni- 
verse but with a will that is limited, struggling 
to inform the recalcitrant members of its own 
organism or the recalcitrant thoughts of its own 
intellect. Here again is a God in conflict, seek- 
ing to bring the world to perfection. For both 
these writers, God is cosmic, a mind related 
to the whole universe. Neither accepts 
pantheism. “If the universe has a mind,” says 
Professor Montague, “that mind would be more 
rather than less personal than ours, for it would 
have more rather than less of unity and or- 
ganicity.” Both find within God, not without 
him, the material with which he works crea- 
tively as well as that which hinders. Dr. 
Brightman is more definitely theistic. It might 
be correct to say that he stands for a con- 
ditioned or limited God and Professor Montague 
for a finite God.—Harris Franklyn Rall 


Preparing the Way for Paul, By Frepericx M. 
DerwactTer. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1930, Pp. 165. 


The struggle of early Christianity was not 
merely with a decrepit paganism, but with the 
vigorous mystery religions and an aggressive 
Judaism. The whole conflict of religions and, 
for that matter, the conflict of peoples, prepared 
the way for Paul, but the writer has singled out 
for treatment no more than the Jewish mis- 
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sionary movement. Both before and during the 
early Christian era Judaism was a missionary 
religion, “compassing sea and land to make one 
proselyte,” and making in fact a great many 
more. The book discusses the nature of the 
propaganda, its literature and successes, as well 
as its failure in the conflict with Christianity. 
The work is based on thorough study. The 
footnotes should be carefully read because they 
contain many excellent bibliographical refer- 
ences which are not repeated in the bibliography 
at the end. 

I do not know the field well enough to say 
whether there are serious omissions. The 
writer might add to his evidence of the success 
of Jewish propaganda the decree of Septimius 
Severus in 202 A. D. against converts to Juda- 
ism and Christianity. The view is taken that 
the persecution of Domitian was directed 
against Jews rather than Christians. The liter- 
ary evidence is perhaps best so interpreted, 
but, unless I am mistaken, the archaeological 
evidence confirms the Christian tradition of a 
persecution in this period. But these are mere 
details. My main feeling of regret was that so 
little attention was devoted to showing how this 
whole background of Jewish propaganda pre- 
pared the way for Paul. Obviously the litera- 
ture and methods could be employed and imi- 
tated, but highly significant for Paul’s conflict 
with the Judaizers is the fact that there was a 
liberal Judaism which itself relaxed the require- 
ments for Gentile converts and regarded circum- 
cision as a matter of indifference. But although 
the material might have been more directly 
linked up with Paul, the facts are all there— 
Roland H. Bainton 


The Authentic Literature of Israel, Volume II. 
By EuizasetH CzarNomMsKA. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 553. $5.00. 


This volume, with an earlier one by the same 
editor, now makes available in convenient and 
attractive form the whole of the Old Testament 
materials in their chronological order, separated 
into their original documents. They provide us 
with a genuine source book of documents from 
which our present composite books were com- 
piled. Using the best results of critical scholar- 
ship, the editor has placed each portion of Old 
Testament literature in its historical setting and 
in its original document (in so far as these can 
be reproduced). 

This volume includes the literature from the 
Exile to the Recovery of Israel’s Independence. 
The usefulness of the book is greatly enhanced 
by the addition of a general introduction and 
brief critical footnotes. Prose and poetical 
passages are carefully distinguished in the 
translation. 

The work is exceedingly valuable and should 
be in the hands of every thorough student of 
the Old Testament. The addition of a complete 
index of passages would greatly improve the 
volume as a ready reference work. The in- 
clusion of a list of critical reference works that 
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give detailed reasons for the conclusions fol- 
lowed in this volume would also prove valuable. 
—William V. Roosa 


Can the White Race Survive? By James DEN- 
son SAyeERS. Washington, D. C.: The In- 
dependent Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. 255. 


This is an interesting book for one who is 
concerned with the problem of ethnology. Op- 
posite the title page is a picture of the Capitol 
at Washington showing it in the same state of 
decay as the Parthenon now appears. 

The grounds are all grown up with bushes 
and trees and two dark-skinned people sitting 
in the weeds nearby are commenting on the 
grandeur of the civilization of the great white 
race which has now perished from the earth. 

The cover page itself indicates the object of 
the book. There is a row of seven faces vary- 
ing in shade from black to white. The book is 
given over to an effort to prove that the various 
stages of civilization vary from the lowest, 
which is made up of the darkest people, to the 
highest, which has, in the author’s opinion, been 
developed by the white race. 

The book, of course, has been written for 
propaganda purposes, summarizing the author’s 
arguments against racial amalgamation. Some 
will read it with interest and others with more 
or less offense—Emerson O. Bradshaw 
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Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 


For the past decade Liberals have been disporting themselves in an attack upon orthodoxy. ay have had 
a great time of it. Now, however, the battle has suddenly swept far beyond the Fundamentalist-Modernist con- 
troversy and Liberals find themselves confronted with the common foe of all religion, liberal and orthodox alike 
—materialism and atheism. . . To a generation weakened by compromise and distraught 7 the presumed im- 
plications of science comes an utterance as providentially timed as theses of Luther. ELIGION IN A 
CHANGING WORLD will take its place among the great books of the day. 
The Jew Speaks to American Religious Leaders 

. _ Rabbi Silver of The Temple, Cleveland, has ever been to the fore in the battle for tolerance and social 
righteousness. He is a Liberal. Yet, what is more important, he is a prophet, and he emphasizes with the depth 
ane training of Jewish thought the and plex task which faces all religions in a world clamorous for 
change. 





Some Advance Conaments on the Book 


“We have never read a volume that expressed in a finer manner, with a clearer enunciation, with greater 
force and with better philosophical understanding, the problems with which organized religion is now er 


If you want to read a thought-provoking, keen analysis of the modern struggle, and a yy optimistic, and 
helpful exposition of how religion can meet it, read this volume.” THE CHRISTIA ‘ENTURY. 

“A book to be read not once, or twice, but many, many times . . . a book that includes, ae, transcends the 
finest fruit of the world’s philosophy.” THE MODERN VIEW. 

“Rabbi Silver speaks with the words of the sage rather than the thunders of the preacher. Satiet ying reading 
NEW YORK WORLD 


in a day of distraction.” 4 
“Refreshing, positive, and constructive.” INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS ED. 
“It is the finest thing in its field.’ DANIEL A. POLING. 
January Choice Religious Book Club 
RELIGION IN A CHANGING WORLD has been selected by a committee composed of Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Charles Clayton Morrison, Francis J. McConnell, S. Parkes Cadman, Howard 
Chandler Robbins, and Mary S. Woolley as the best book of the month for January. No book since 
The Impatience of a Parson can claim so completely the attention of the religious world. 





At All Bookstores SS WTA 
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